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Within the means of every office 


For the very first time proportional spacing is introduced In a 
standard, manually-operated typewriter — the Olivetti Graphika. 

Graphika proportional spacing brings to everyday typing the precision 
and beauty of a page from a well-printed book. In ordinary type- 
writers the carriage moves by one constant unit of space for each 
stroke, but in the Graphika each character on the keyboard is given 
only the amount of space its own width calls for. The result is an 
extraordinary improvement in the appearance of any and every 
typed page — achieved with great simplicity of operation and ata cost 
surprisingly little higher than that of an ordinary standard typewriter. 
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OLIVETTI GRAPHIKA ; 
Price £89. 10.0 








Made in Great Britain by 

British Olivetti Ltd 

10 Berkeley Square, London W1 

Sales Branches: 

London — 32/34 Worship Street, EC2 
Birmingham —14 Waterloo Street, Birmingham 2 
Glasgow — 115/207 Summerlee Street, ES 
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LEAKS AND 


N a recent party political broadcast Lord Hailsham ad- 
Jive his listeners not to ‘believe that your Government 
. has tarnished its integrity or lost its ideals.’ He is one 
of the few men in the Government who can make such an 
appeal without seeming ridiculous, and he may be right, 
but it is difficult to think of an occasion when the Govern- 
ment has evinced any desire to polish its integrity. The case 
of Sir David Eccles and entertainment tax, the case of Mr. 
Macpherson and the Dumfries and Galloway Standard, the 
shifty manner in which our new relationship with the Inter- 
national Court of Justice was brought about, the Bank rate 
‘leak’—in none of these matters has the Government en- 
hanced its reputation. 

Admittedly over the Bank rate the Opposition has behaved 
if anything worse than the Government. Mr. Harold Wilson 
began the row by asking for an inquiry on no other evidence, 
it seems, than that there was some selling of gilt-edged stock 
on the evening of Wednesday, September 18, the night before 
the increase in the Bank rate was announced. When an in- 
quiry was peremptorily refused, Mr. Wilson repeated his 
demand for an inquiry, saying that he had prima facie evi- 
dence that the leak had emanated from a political source. 
On an investigation by the Lord Chancellor this turned out 
mainly to be puerile stuff about an office girl in the Conserva- 
tive Central Office. (Mr. Wilson has now admitted that his 
evidence was ‘very minor.’) Finally, this week Mr. Wilson 
and his friends discovered what was announced in the press 
at the time—that on September 18 the deputy chairman of 
the Conservative Party, Mr. Oliver Poole, visited the 
Treasury. Elated by this triumph of detection, Mr. Wilson 
asked the Chancellor whether he saw ‘the vice-chairman of 
the Conservative Party, who has vast City interests. the day 
before the Bank rate went up’—Mr. Oliver Poole does have 
City interests, but to suggest that he would in any way 
seek to further them by dishonestly using. information 
wrongly given to him in his political capacity is a silly and 
disreputable smear. 

On its side, the Government has been shockingly inept 
in its handling of Mr. Wilson’s Dr. Watson-like activities. 
As has been pointed out here more than once; the selling 
of gilt-edged on the Wednesday night was not followed by 
heavy selling on Thursday morning, which strongly indicates 
that there was no leak. Only after Mr. Poole’s name had 
been mentioned and at his request did the Government con- 
sent to an inquiry. Its zeal for the truth would have been 
more impressive if it had consented to one in the first place. 

Mr. Thorneycroft’s answers on Tuesday were inexplicable. 
Having said that no prior information about the increase 
in the Bank rate was given to anyone outside his department 
or his advisers, Mr. Thorneycroft refused to say whether or 
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not he saw Mr. Poole on the Wednesday in question. It was 

quite obvious that if Mr. Thorneycroft had not seen Mr. 

Poole he would have said so. His absurd refusal to admit 

having had a meeting merely made sinister what was no 

doubt a perfectly innocent visit. 
* o a 

The probable absence of fire in this matter only em- 
phasised the incapacity with which the Government dealt 
with the smoke. In the matter of the International Court of 
Justice, however, the presence of fire is all too plain. Last 
week, almost seven months after the Government made a 
radical change in the terms of our Declaration accepting the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice, 
it was discussed for the first time in the House of Commons 
This, of course, was not the fault of the Commons. The 
change was. made on April 18, but the Government did 
not inform Parliament. It was not until the Spectator had 
published a leading article criticising the new terms of the 
Declaration and complaining of the furtive way in which the 
changes had been carried out that the Foreign Secretary 
‘presented to Parliament’ (three weeks after it had gone 
away for three months) a Command Paper informing it of 
the changes. 

Under a convention known as the Ponsonby rule Parlia- 
ment must be informed of treaties when they are signed 
and given an opportunity to discuss them. Agreements, com- 
mitments and undertakings are also subject to this rule. The 
original Spectator article anticipated that the Government 
would use ‘a cynical logic-chopping reason for concealing 
from Parliament what had been done,’ i.e. that this country 
had not undertaken a new international commitment but 
withdrawn from an old one. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd did not dis- 
appoint us: ‘The House of-Commons,’ he said, ‘should be 
told if the Government are committing the country and the 
House to extra obligations. It does not apply to this clause 
atall.’ 

If the Foreign Secretary descends to such pettifogging 
casuistry he should at least see that it is consistent. Qn April 
12 Britain withdrew altogether its Declaration accepting the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court. On 
April 18 she lodged a new Declaration accepting the Court's 
compulsory jurisdiction subject to new reservations. Since 
from April 12 to April 18 Britain had no commitments to 
the International Court, the Declaration of April 18 did 
commit the country in Mr. Lloyd’s words ‘to ‘extra obliga- 
tions.” The Ponsonby rule was, therefore, broken both in 
spirit and in letter. 

When Mr. Philip Noel-Baker complained that he had not 
known of the change until the Spectator article, Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd jumped up to say, ‘1 know at least one of the right hon. 
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gentleman’s right hon. friends who was discussing 
the matter with me weeks before that.’ It is a 
shocking illustration of how firmly the hole-and- 
corner mentality which characterised British 
foreign policy a year ago has taken root that Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd can think that a private conver- 
sation with an unnamed member of the Opposi- 
tion some weeks afier the event in question 
excuses his breach of a constitutional convention. 

In view of the way the Foreign Office has 
handled this whole matter, it is no cause for sur- 
prise that Mr. Selwyn Lloyd did not point out 
that our new reservations probably made our 
whole Declaration invalid. The British Judge in 
the Court, who is appointed in effect on the 
nomination of the Foreign Office, has taken this 
view, and so has the only other Judge who has 
so far expressed an opinion. 

Looking back over this sorry record, Lord 
Hailsham’s assurance that the Government's in- 
tegrity is untarnished sounds rather hollow. The 
standards of British public life were sharply 
lowered at the time of Suez and its aftermath. 
It was generally hoped when Mr. Macmillan be- 
came Prime Minister that he would and could 
restore them. There has been little evidence that 
this is so. If the evidence is not soon forthcoming 
—and Mr. Macmillan’s belated and grudging 
concession of an inquiry after Mr. Poole had 
made a further refusal virtually impossible and 
after the necessity for such an inquiry had been 
recognised by most people long ago hardly con- 
stitutes such evidence—it will begin to look as 
if the damage done last year was permanent. 


Kenya’s Constitution 


HE Colonial Secretary was wise to abolish 

the Lyttelton constitution in Kenya. The re- 
fusal of the African elected members to play 
any part in the Legislative Council, unless their 
demand for fifteen more African seats was met, 
made it unworkable, and Mr. Lennox-Boyd was 
only recognising a failure which had been ap- 
parent for some time. Now, under the new con- 
stitution, there are to be six additional seats for 
African members as well as twelve seats—four 
for each community—which will be filled by the 
Legislative Council itself sitting as an electoral 
college. 

Whether this plan will go any farther towards 
meeting African aspirations seems very doubtful. 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd did his best to get agreement, 
but the situation has worsened considerably 
since the breakdown of the Lyttelton constitu- 
tion. The demands put forward during October 
by the African elected members show a con- 
siderable stiffening on the part of Mr. Mboya 
and his colleagues. Their statement calls for adult 
suffrage, for an African majority in the Legisla- 
ture, says that there is no case for safeguards 
for minorities and that the White Highlands are 
an anachronism and must go. As the demands 
stand, there is no possibility whatever of the 
European community accepting them. Not only 
do they abolish the settlers’ political supremacy, 
but they also contain a threat to their livelihood. 
Mr. Mboya should remember that extremism 
begets extremism. The new constitution will work 
only if some moderation and statesmanship are 
shown by all those concerned in it. 
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Notes and 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


NEVER before has the term 
‘anti-intellectual’ been on so 
many lips or printed on so 
many unlikely pages. It began 
with the scientists. Called 
upon to explain the Soviet 
coup, they raised their voices 
in a familiar chant—that 
America had fallen behind be- 
cause it had failed to honour, 
cherish and support its best and purest minds, 
those that are devoted to the pursuit of the truth 
for its own wonderful sake rather than for the 
sake of kitchen gadgets. A number of columnists 
and commentators and politicians took it up, and 
then the poets and the novelists and the painters 
and the teachers and all the rest got into the act. 
It suddenly turns out that the country is just 
full of people devoted to truth and beauty and 
utterly contemptuous of refrigerators, auto- 
mobiles and the rest. My wife reports hearing 
some beauty-parlour technicians talking in scan- 
dalised voices of the’ case, recently brought to 
light, of a ‘pure scientist,’ a mathematical wizard 
of the highest order, who was drafted into the 
army and made a clerk-typist. (He has since 
been reclassified and made a ‘013 Mathematician.’) 
The spirit of ‘Engine Charlie’ Wilson, our 
former Secretary of Defence and a man addicted 
to asking what’s-it-good-for?, is now reviled in 
the land, and perhaps this is a good thing and 
will not harm Mr. Wilson, who has a tough hide 
and an indestructible jollity. If it all results in 
more money for basic research, more pay for 
teachers and an improved status generally for 
intellectuals, who can complain? Yet what a 
fine bit of irony!—that we should think we are 
emulating the Russians and ‘catching up’ with 
them by showing more respect for the objective 
and disinterested pursuit of truth. The spirit of 
‘Engine Charlie’ was never reviled in their land. 
It was merely given some political guidance. 
* * * 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES doesn’t entirely hold with 
the theory that we have failed because we haven’t 
pursued the higher truth diligently enough. Twice 
in recent news conferences he has acknowledged 
that the Russians ‘are in some respects... 
somewhat ahead of us,’ but this he has attributed 
largely to the fact that the USSR is a godless 
society. That is to say, it is our pursuit of the 
very highest kind of truth that gives them an ad- 
vantage in the study of the merely physical 
universe. Many of our most promising young 
men, he has said, go into theological seminaries 
and are thus unavailable in the laboratories. 
* * * 
THE Democrats won everything of consequence 
in last week’s elections, yet did not greatly im- 
prove their lot. Most of the offices that were 
contested were already held by them. Generally 
speaking, their majorities were larger, and this, 
in the North at any rate, was something of a 
surprise, for it had been predicted that the move- 
«ment of Negro voters to the Republicans, quite 
clearly visible in last year’s results, would be 
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New York 
accelerated. Evidently it was not. Either the 
Northern Negroes voted their CONVictiOns oy 
local issues or they felt that the commitment On 
civil rights of Northern Democrats Such ay 
Governor Meyner of New Jersey and Mayor 
Wagner of New York was firmer than the com: 
mitment of the Northern Republicans, The pros. 
pect now is for a strengthened Democratic 
control of Congress after next year’s elections. 

The Democrats won little, but the Republicans 
lost a lot, especially in New Jersey. New Jersey 
is a Republican State, and no Democrat can win 
without Republican votes. Governor Meyner got 
a good many four years ago and a good many 
more this year. This year, too, the Republican 
National Committee threw its and the White 
House's prestige into the New Jersey election, 
The President gave a powerful endorsement to 
the Republican candidate and the Vice-President 
toured the State for the party ticket. It did no 
good. One of the Republican Party leaders, sup. 
posedly familiar with what was on the voters’ 
minds, said that it was ‘Sputnik, sputnik and more 
sputnik’ that defeated the campaign. Of course, 
a Republican would be bound to overlook what 
may have been a factor of some importance— 
that Meyner had given the State a good and honest 
administration and had often behaved very much 
like a Republican. 


+ * * 


NINETY-SIX separate and distinct boards, commis- 
sions, agencies, committees and military head- 
quarters are participating in the missile pro- 
gramme, according to a chart in the current 
issue of Life magazine. They bear such names 
as OPS1 Guided Missiles Division, Missiles Com- 
mittee Secretariat, Missile Test Centre, Surface- J 
to-Surface Division of the Office of the Director 
of Special Weapons of the Army Chief of Re- 
search and Development, Headquarters Air 
Material Command of the Ballistic Missile Divi- 
sion of the Air Research and Development 
Command. We have two Anti-Ballistic Missiles 
Committees, and if I read the Life chart properly 
one agency with no name whatsoever and no 
stated function which reports directly to the 
White House. 

It has been proposed that the ninety-six be 
weeded out, reorganised and consolidated until 
there are only nineteen. 

* * * 
Plus ¢a change: The Democrats are after the 
Republicans for grafting. President Eisenhower 
was given a tractor for his farm, a $1,000 bull 
and a good many other things of real value. Now 
Mrs. Eisenhower has accepted a beaver coal, 
and the Democrats, whose lives were made misef- 
able a few years ago because the wife of some 
minor official had accepted a coat of mink as 4 
token of gratitude to her husband, are in full cry. 
Actually, it was a chaste and altruistic trams 
action. Business has been bad for beaver trappers, 
and one of them had the thought that it might 
improve if Mrs. Eisenhower was seen wearing & 
beaver coat. The trappers’ association offered hes 
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THE 
she declined. This was last December. 
Then last March,’ according to Jasper Haynes, 
a leader of the association who is quoted in this 
morning's papers, ‘I had a dream. I could see 
Mrs. Eisenhower very clearly. 1 heard her say, 
“| have reversed my decision. I will accept the 
coat.” So | wrote to her on birch bark telling 
her just how hard up the Maine trappers are. It’s 
terrible. If they catch a small beaver, they just 
drop it back through the ice—they only get a 
dollar for the pelt. She answered right away 
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saying she would take the coat. I didn't tell her 
about my dream until today.’ 

in the fuss over all this, it has come out that 
the State Department has a warehouse largely 
filled with gifts to its member and other govern- 
ment officials from foreign governments. It is 
forbidden by law for officers of our government 
to receive such gifts. It is said that the problem 
of enforcing the law is a knotty one, for its 
authors neglected to write in any penalty for 
violators. 


M. Gaillard’s Prospects 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


FRANCE has a government 
again and for the time being 
the five weeks during which 
she had none will facilitate 
the new Government's task. 
To precipitate a new crisis 
when the old one is only just 
ended is an even more dis- 
agreeable responsibility for 
a deputy to assume than to 
vote additional taxes. But 
this advantage will be shortlived. M. Felix Gail- 
lard, the young Prime Minister, insisted in his 
investiture speech. on the need to restore the 
majority's consciousness of itself as a corporate 
thing associated closely with the Government 
and responsible for seeing that there is a govern- 
ment. For this purpose he proposed to create a 
committee of coalition party leaders who will 
meet to discuss and overcome factors of division. 

The difficulty that faces M. Gaillard is that 
the one cement he can employ to keep the parties 
together is the principle that the republic’s govern- 
ment must be carried on. In the past such steering 
committees for keeping coalitions together have 
been tried at least twice—once at the beginning of 
the century to keep together the Left-wing coali- 
tion that disestablished the Church, and again in 
1936 to keep together the parties of the Popular 
Front. In both cases they lasted just as long as 
there was a common policy. Today it is the com- 
mon policy that has to be created to keep together 
the parties. M. Gaillard wishes to restore the 
proper functioning of the parliamentary system. 
But it cannot function normally so long as arith- 
metic requires in the present parliament that all 
the parties which accept it should form part of 
the coalition. leaving as opposition only the 
enemies of the regime, Communists and Pouja- 
dists. The true opposition is at present limited to 
a score or so of political privateers such as the 
half-dozen Mendeés-ist Radicals. 

In the immediate future no doubt M. Gaillard 
and his MRP Finance Minister, M. Pflimlin, will 
have their way. There will be new taxes and 
further economies. But how long will it be before 
the discontent of civil servants and other wage- 
earners makes inevitable new expenditure? If, in 
fact, the Government will be compelled to bottle 
down this discontent, what will be the result of 
leaving the Communist and Poujadist parties as 
the sole outlet for it? The first important expres- 
sion of it since M. Gaillard took office, the 
wenty-four-hour strike of the secondary and 
echnical school on November 12, 





teachers 


Paris 
pointed to another underlying problem which is 
more than a question of wages. M. Gaillard him- 
self declared the urgent necessity of a complete 
overhaul and a great expansion of the French 
educational system. He sorrowfully recalled in his 
investiture that France has still only one engineer 
to every three British. The immediate occasion 
of the strike, namely, the failure to attract the 
necessary recruits to the teaching profession, has 
his fullest sympathy. The presence in his Govern- 
ment of his fellow-Radical M. Billéres as Minister 
of Education in the third successive government 
and author of the plan of educational reform 
already tabled as a Bill last summer is confirming 
proof of this. But the reform will need money 
and there is no money to spare at present. 

The problem of teachers’ pay is only one aspect 
of that of civil servants’; and their salaries and 
wages are indissolubly connected with those of 
industry, both nationalised and private. The wage 
questions in turn are only the obverse of the price 
problems. And here M. Gaillard finds himself in 
the heart of the disputes between the Right and 
Left wings of his coalition, each of them deeply 
convinced that what matters most to the other 
can be in the main stabilised while what matters 
most to itself cannot. Agreement will be most 
easily reached in the Cabinet; less easily in the 
Assembly and still less easily in the country, where 
Socialist and Conservative are campaigning 
against each other in view of the elections which 
might so easily come although, as it stands at 
present, the constitution theoretically makes them 
impossible for some time. To steer a national 
course when the inevitable internal springs of the 
political system are constantly threatening to drive 
the two wings of the coalition asunder will re- 
quire all the courage, tenacity and tact that M. 
Gaillard possesses. 

He will need the same qualities in an even 
greater degree to deal with Algeria. In both the 
speeches that he made during the investiture de- 
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bate, what M. Gaillard had to say about Algeria 
was below the level of the rest. Sentiments about 
a great national cause covered up an essential 
reticence. Yet. here is the point where the vicious 
circle must be broken. It can only be done if 
choices are made which are likely to shatter the 
coalition. The ‘pacification’ can claim some suc- 
cesses. The towns, especially Algiers, are almost 
free from the terrorism of last winter, and the 
inflow of arms over the frontiers is checked. But 
even in the towns there is no sign of advance to a 
political solution. What terrorism has done to 
aggravate feelings on one side, repression with the 
frequent accompaniment of torture has done on 
the other. In the-country districts there is still no 
sign of the re-establishment of legal authority 
without the presence of the huge and costly 
French military force. Though progress towards 
the idea of contact with the rebels through 
Morocco and Tunisia is perceptible in 
French political circles, the rebel leaders are more 
contemptuous than ever of any negotiation which 
does not begin with a recognition of their claim 
to independence. Politically-minded leaders never 
entirely the fanatics in either 
Tunisia or Morocco, but in Algiers they seem to 
have lost all influence. Indeed several of them are 
prisoners of the French and one political issue 
has been exported by the rebel FLN in the 
shape of a murderous feud with the rival national- 
ist organisation MNA on the soil of France. This 
has been costing about two lives a day in recent 
months. Most of the dead are Algerian workers 
or café-keepers, but sometimes they are French 
policemen and recently there have been two out- 
rages against French civilians. This intrusion of 
bloodshed into France aggravates the widespread 
dislike of Algerians amongst the French masses 
and threatens to add difficulties to the problem. 

In the new Government the Socialists find 
themselves in a position very similar to that of 
the Catholic MRP in the previous two legislatures. 
The latter had established a claim to the Foreign 
Ministry, which they held for nearly ten years, 
and had also insisted on having their Minister in 
charge of Indo-China. The Socialists have now 
kept the Foreign Ministry, Algeria and the Min- 
istry for Overseas Territories (mainly black Africa 
and Madagascar) while abandoning all others. 
Like the MRP they are trying to combine a 
European policy with one of hanging on to a 
recalcitrant territory. The European 
policy is once again suffering badly, and so, in the 
long run, will the party. 


some 


lost control of 


overseas 


The military disaster of Dien Bien Phu came as 
a blessing in disguise to free the MRP of the two 
responsibilities it had assumed and to allow it to 
drift back to a Centre Left instead of a Centre 
Right position in French politics. There is no 
possibility of a purely military defeat for M. 
Lacoste, the Socialist Minister for Algeria, but 
also no visible prospect of political success. Oppo- 
sition within the party is growing, but it is still the 
prisoner of M. Mollet’s and M. Lacoste’s errors 
and weaknesses in the past two years. To open a 
new hope, either a Socialist leader or else, over 
his head, the Prime Minister will have to take a 
major decision of great courage but also, to be 
effective, needing great skill. There is no sign of 
the Socialist leader M. Mollet, or M. Lacoste, 
taking it. In this matter M. Gaillard is still a blank 


page. 
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Ir has been a week of almost 
unrelieved talk. Mr. Khrush- 
chev started it off with a lengthy 
tirade to the Supreme Soviet on 
the occasion of the fortieth 
anniversary of the Revolution; 
it was mostly about the glories of Socialist 
achievement (with special reference to the sput- 
niks) and the purity of Soviet aims. He was closely 
followed by Mao Tse-tung, also in Moscow for 
the celebrations, who talked about the difficul- 
ties of fighting revisionism in China, and Mr. 
Gomulka, who reminded Russia that the Poles had 
a long history of enslavement behind them and are 
understandably sensitive. President Eisenhower 
was next in the field with a much-publicised pep- 
talk designed to boost American morale in the face 
of the prospect of Russian space victory. He said 
that America was well ahead in nuclear develop- 
ment, had already solved the problem of getfing 
a missile back from outer space, that the free 
world was stronger militarily than the Communist 
and that he was appointing a special assistant to 
oversee the American technological programme. 
Mr. Macmillan, not to be outdone, used the 
occasion of the Lord Mayor's banquet to say that 
we can no longer think in terms of a completely 
independent policy in economic or foreign affairs. 
He added that this idea was not new. Other mis- 
cellaneous talkers have been M. Spaak, who says 
that ‘behind the smoke screen’ nothing has altered 
in Russian policy, and Mr. Bevan, whose lecture 
tour in America has been well received by his im- 
mediate audiences but coldly by everyone else. 





The American Administration has had other ' 


worries than Mr. Bevan to contend with. The 
elections for Governorships and state legislatures 
have gone badly for the Republicans and there 
seems to be a feeling that the President’s popu- 
larity is not what it was in the country at large. 
His medical advisers have pronounced him very 
fit, however, and his preparations for visiting the 
meeting of the NATO Council next month pro- 
ceed. They have included an invitation to Mr. 
Adlai Stevenson to advise him on the American 
proposals to be made at the meeting. The Mclellan 
Committee of the Senate has begun to look into 
the garbage-collection racket, and promises to 
turn up some pretty smelly items. 

The sputniks continue to circle us—silently since 
the batteries ran out in the second one, thus con- 
demning the space-dog to death. There are re- 
ports that it was automatically given poison at the 
end to avoid suffering but the animal societies 
have not derived much consolation from that. M. 
Gaillard, the new French Prime Minister, has 
launched an austerity regime; terrorists have 
slaughtered a French oil-prospecting party in the 
Algerian desert. Unexpected friction has appeared 
between the Greek Government and Eoka, which 
made an ill-advised reference in one of its pam- 
phlets to an approaching Turco-Greek war. Con- 
stitutional reforms have been proposed for Kenya, 
offering six more seats in the Legislative Council 
for Africans. Another nuclear test has been com- 
pleted by the British in the Pacific. 

At home the Commons have been debating 
economic and industrial affairs, The workers in 
the Health Service have banned overtime as a 
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protest against the Government veto on their 
three per cent. pay award by the Whitley Coun- 
cil. Fifteen people were killed in the crash of a 
Britannia air-liner on a test flight; the unpleasant 
taste of this was not altogether removed by the 
ordering of seven more of the aircraft for the 
RAF. The President and the General Secretary of 
the NUR both lost their lives in a car crash in 


WINDING up the debate on the 
Address for the Opposition, Mr. 
Alfred Robens began by suggest- 
ing that people who do not know 
what they are talking about ought 
“TMM” «sto keep quiet. At this, something 
like panic began to spread among the stricter 
constitutionalists, who naturally assumed that Alf 
was going to take his own advice and sit down, 
thus bringing the debate to an abrupt conclusion 
long before the appointed time. But we psycholo- 
gists know better than our more learned brethren; 
though there was no lack of voices raised to point 
out to Alf the logical consequences of his sug- 
gestion, there never seemed to me to be any real 
danger that he would murmur ‘Mutato nomine 
de te fabula narratur’ and resume his seat. In fact, 
Alf went on for his full half-hour (Mr. Mitchison, 
to whom I have been accused of being unneces- 
sarily unkind—though nobody has yet told me 
what is a necessary degree of unkindness where 
Mr. Mitchison is concerned—had the day before 
gone on for his full half-hour and somebody else's 
forty minutes or so on top of it), and I am not 
sorry he did. For it was Alf who brought into the 
light something that had been only floating about 
on the periphery of consciousness throughout the 
five days of the debate. Before he spoke I had a 
vague feeling that all was not well with the 
Opposition; by the time he sat down I knew what 
it was. The fact is, the Labour Party is on the 
defensive. 

Why and wherefore? It is true that the pendu- 
lum appears to have got stuck in its swing, but 
the point it reached before GPI set in would be 
quite sufficient to float the Tory Party out on the 
tide, with the muffin man’s bell growing ever 
fainter, like the symphony orchestra floating out 
to sea while playing the Prelude to Act III of 
Lohengrin at the end of A Day at the Races. Nor 
is it that the Labour Party lacks a Harpo Marx 
to cut the rope tethering the orchestra’s platform 
to the shore; the remarkable (and so far insuffi- 
ciently remarked) ascendancy of the party’s 
leader, which has never before been so complete, 
unites—or rather makes meaningless—Left, Right 
and Centre in a cohesion which, however tem- 
porary and for however illusory a purpose, could 
be used, if circumstances were right, to offer a 
serious, implacable and continuous challenge to 
the Government. 

And yet what we heard was only the deafening 
sound of a party whistling in the dark. And the 
loudest note in the chorus was one we first heard 
clearly all those weeks ago in Blackpool; the 





1959, 


Russia. The report on the accident at the Pluto. | 


nium factory at Windscale has been published and 
discloses that it was due to faults of judgment and 
weaknesses of organisation. Committees have. 
been appointed to see that the lessons are not lost, 
Pensions are to go up early in the New Year. Sir 
Ivone Kirkpatrick is the new Chairman of the 
ITA. The BBC has said that it is ‘not its Policy 
to broadcast impersonations of Sir Winston 
Churchill’s voice.” Some telephone calls are to be 
much cheaper in the New Year. The TUC has 
criticised Government economic policy. 


Westminster Commentary 


unions, ran the refrain, are led by responsible 
and dedicated men, which is just as well because 
they hold the country in the palms of their horny 
hands. Indeed, the detail that some speakers went 
into when discussing this point was quite remark 
able; from Mr. Bryn Roberts at the TUC to Mr, 
Bob Edwards (not—oh, not by any means—to 
be con.used with Mr. Richard Strong) and Mr, 
Robens in the debate they said that no Govern. 
ment could survive if the might of the unions was 
launched against it; that the miners could have had 
a basic minimum wage of £20 a week at any time 
since the end of the war, and that the Government 
—any Government—would have had to give it 
to them; that predictions of the speed with which 
the unions’ treasuries would be depleted in the 
event of a prolonged series of strikes are mis- 
conceived: that the standards of the workers must 
not be depressed and that if they are there will 
be hell to pay; that the Rent Act is an iniquity for 
which there is nothing good to say; that every- 
body wants to avoid industrial civil war but that 
if it should break out it would be organised labour 
that would win; that everybody from Lord Hail- 
sham downwards (or upwards—or even sideways) 
should stop making threatening gestures and hor- 
rid faces; and that, in short, if the Government 
behaved itself and trod warily, and always con- 
sulted the TUC, and—over and over again—f it 
reversed its decision on the Whitley Council award 
to the National Health Service employees—why 
then, and only then, there would be peace, and the 
Labour Party would refrain from turning the 
Government out until an election gave them 
official permission to do so. 

What a lot of nonsense it all is, to be sure! 
‘Organised labour’ in this country includes well 
under half the working population, and ever of 
those who are nominally included the vast 
majority have no stomach for this fight; one good 
belt in the breadbasket and most of Frankie's 
Own Light Infantry would crumple up, moaning. 
(And Frankie’s Own would last longer than some, 
Padley’s Household Cavalry would stuff their 
fingers in their ears and pretend they had never 
heard the bugle, while it is doubtful if a complete 
muster-roll of Williamson’s Rifle Brigade even 
exists.) 

Now it is inconceivable that Mr. Gaitskell 
doesn’t know this, and unlikely, after all, that the 
strategy for the debate on the Address was 
planned entirely without his knowledge. Yet this 
was the theme—that the unions could take over 
if they wanted to—that ran through the Opposr 
tion’s speeches; and it simply isn’t true. What & 
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pluto. ff grue—and here, if anywhere, is the key to the e 9 
dang & whole mystery—is that the Government's econo- A S t t N t b k 
itand # mic plans are, broadly speaking, right, proper and ~ ec a or S O e OO 
have. Hf jong overdue, and that Mr.. Gaitskell, if nobody 
t lost, Bi else on his Front Bench, knows this perfectly 


ir. Sir. Bf well. 

f the This, then, accounts for the basic nervelessness 

policy of the Opposition’s attack, for its concentration 

— on irrelevancies and for its thinly-veiled threats. 

bs be The Government is guilty of many things (when I 

Las have a couple of pages to spare 1 will catalogue 

them all), but its domestic economic policy does 

T not merely stand acquitted; the charges against it 

are thrown out with no case to answer. One of 

the salient changes that has come over this country 

ry in the last ten years or so is that economic prob- 
lems now, broadly speaking, admit of only one 

nsible F solution. And if there is only one solution, any- 

cause §f body attacking its adoption will be hard put to it 

horny ff to sound convincing. And so, for five long days, 

went | the Opposition sounded very unconvincing indeed, 

narke ff at any rate when it was being less cautious than 

> Mr, & Mr. Gaitskell, which was most of the time. Mr. 

s—to § Maudling quietly and carefully and flawlessly put 

i Mr. § an unanswerable case, and the rest was—or rather 

ern. § wasn’t, but ought to have been—silence. Mr. Gait- looks forward to 1960, when it expects to have 

s was § skell’s defect is that he is not nearly stupid or some 90 per cent. of the country covered. There 

ehad | dishonest enough to lead the Opposition effec- THE CIRCUMSTANCES of the book’s publication, is some delicious shilly-shallying by the Authority 

time § tively at the present time (though one character however, deserve publicity. Before the appear- over the question of the £100,000 grant offered 

ment has in the last few days made it clear that he is ance of the English edition the novel is to be by the Postmaster-General to the Authority so 

ive it & both). published in Italy by a Left-wing publisher, who that it could maintain a proper balance. It will f 

first received the manuscript, and the Communist be recalled that’ the programme companies, 

press there has reacted much as might be ex- understandably reluctant to have their pro- 

pected. Unita quotes an interview with Alexei grammes balanced, objected strenuously to the 

Surkov, secretary of the Soviet Union of Writers, Authority's acceptance of the grant, and the 

who had apparently been sent to Milan to try Authority tucked its tail betwen its legs and de- ‘ 

to stop the publication. Mr. Surkov showed him- cided it would not take any of it. The report 

self deeply grieved by the whole business. ‘So it _rationalises this unmixed defeat thus: 

is the second time—and by the way he said it 


1 WAS REMINDED of the fact that sense. What was permitted was divorce a mensa 
truly creative minds survive in ef thoro, the equivalent of what is now known 
Russia, even if they do not flourish, as a judicial separation. The only way you could 
by an announcement this week get a divorce with a right to remarry between 
more notable in its way than the the Reformation and 1857 was by private Act of 
technological triumphs beyond the Parliament, and then only if you were the hus- 
atmosphere. I have often heard the band; wives had no right to relief. In this period 
opinion expressed that Mr. Boris Pasternak is of about three hundred years there were 317 
the finest living poet in any language. The news’ such Acts of Parliament. To base an assertion 
that his novel Doctor Zhivago is to be published about the ‘law and practice’ of the Church on a 
here by Collins, as it cannot be in Russia, points small and unimportant exception which occurred 
to the shortcomings, and weaknesses too, of the on the average once a year seems rather rash. 
Soviet regime quite as strikingly as the sputniks 1 wonder how many of Mr. Weir's followers 
do to its strength. Pasternak has been practically opposed the Archbishop of Canterbury at Con- 
silenced since the war (except for his magnificent vocation because of a similar misconception. 
translations of Shakespeare). I look forward to . 
his novel, despite the fact that it has been 
accused of putting in doubt the validity of the 
October Revolution. I do not expect it to con- 
tain anything at all revolutionary in the political 
sense—except to the mind of a government to 
which creative work is automatically seditious. 


+ + 

THE THIRD ANNUAL REPORT of the ITA, together 
with Sir Robert Fraser's speech introducing it, 
makes specious, though interesting, reading. The 
report charts the progress (if that is the word) 
of Independent Television during the year and 


* * * 


vhich Remembering Mr. Gaitskell at the beginning 
n the # of the last day (if I go back any farther I will 
mis- start to remember Mr. George Brown, which God 
must § forfend, and Mr. Duncan Sandys, who managed 
> Will FP between them to dispose of an hour and a half 
yfor J without once pointing out that there was not the 
Very § remotest possibility of getting the required recruits 


that | even if Service pay was quadrupled overnight—a As the year drew to an end the Authority 


bour | fact which everybody in the country knows per- 27 neg nag at the wre of angel payee Soe borhestas age that the atmosphere 
i ° — i > ary 

Hail- § fectly well), Mr. Robens was disaster; remember- Stace for Surkov—so It Is the second time in oamen Gan a - Soman Se proms Cee 
ways) # ; cid . the history of our literature, after Mahogany, by as ad been greatly changed by the marked 
) ing Mr. Maudling’s reply to Mr. Gaitskell, Mr. Boris Pliniak. that a Russian book comes out first improvement in the companies’ advertisement 
| hor- — was catastrophe. He spent most of the time,  DOU'S *UMIAK, Mat & Tat “4 ‘spl h revenues. . . . This development, together with 
ment # as far as I could see, giggling; excusable (at any in a foreign edition. il nita does not display muc some promising trends in the programmes them- 
con. . F curiosity about Boris Pilniak, but the fact that, selves, led the Authority to withhold any im- 
rate for Mr. Butler—oh, by the way, did I tell you f he Berli blicati f mediate proposals for drawing on the grant at 

if j ° e s e ¢ « 
—if it J that last week he referred to Sir Reginald ‘" years a ter the Berlin pudiication © 8 8 a 


Mahogany in 1929, this writer disappeared in a the outset of the financial year. 


purge, either being shot or dying in a camp, makes Sir Robert's speech was even more disingenuous. 
Mr. Surkov’s allusion somewhat less innocuous ‘Already,’ he said, ‘in news, politics, public 
than it appears at first sight. Absit omen! Let us ffairs and religion, the ITA has substantially 
hope that Russia’s greatest poet will not go the more regular programmes than the BBC... .’ 
same way aS sO many other Soviet writers. Sit Robert conveniently ignores the BBC's 
Pilniak, it is true, has been mentioned again in itregular programmes in this category, which 
print after twenty years’ silence, but, gratifying bring its total in any one week well above that 
as this may be to his ghost, it would be more of the ITA. Sir Robert strains credulity still fur- 
to the point to learn that nobody else would ther in the following passage of imaginary 
sufler his fate in the future. Unfortunately, this dialogue with a critic: 


ward | Manningham-Buller as a ‘great lawyer’?) when 
-why f saying how forthright and hopeful our foreign 
id the FF policy is (Hoylake UDC at least had the grace to 
g the go pink and stare at the ceiling during the hooting 
them § which not unnaturally followed so inept a re- 
mark), but rather too off-hand a manner of wind- 
sure! ing up a debate which had, after all, been about 
well grave matters, even if it had not always been con- 
er. Of § ducted in as grave a manner as one might have 

‘ast I wished. Mr. Butler, in fact, gave the impression 
good (most rare for him) of not having done his home- 


nkie’s } work: but he can be forgiven much for his quota- is by no means certain. A recent attack on Mr. You don’t have any serious programmes, they 
ining. } tion, when he came to describe the Labour Party's Shepilov for liberalism towards ‘bourgeois-anar- say. 
some; | nationalisati le fro dian of his hist moods’ has an all too familiar ring. Oh yes we do, you reply, we have—and you 
sation proposals, from a comedian of his » m - steel yourself to reeite the catalogue of inde- 
theif ! youth, who used to read a mock balance-sheet pendent television’s remarkable news, political 
nevet | which concluded with the auditors’ comments, THE REV. W. J. S..WEIR, who started the rumpus and religious programmes. 
aplete | “We certify that everything in this report, with the over the remarriage of divorced people by Ah, they say, you may have more of these 
even exception of the figures, i d the marrying a clergyman and a divorced woman in programmes than the BBC, but you put them on 
ption of the figures, 1s correct, and the com- : oe a when everyone is either in the bus or in bed, 
| pany’s business, in so far as it has any, is on the his church and who is, if not the leader, at least osananeanedian. 
itskell > incline.’ the most vocal of the rebels on this issue, bases Angels defend me, you reply, we put them 
at the much of his case on an erroneous statement of on when we have found it best, and they have 
was § PSI cannot resist passing on the fruits of a fact. He has several times said that ‘the marriage very large audiences indeed. 


t this colleague's imaginary headline-making, with of divorced persons, at the parochial incumbent's In the first place, it is noteworthy that the ‘regu- 
over Which he occupied himself after the noise has discretion, has been the Church’s law and prac-_ lar’ has now disappeared; Sir Robert seems to 
pposi- wubsided: “Plummer seeks leak, finds Poole.’ tice since the Reformation.’ In fact the Church’s be claiming that the ITA has in general more 
hat is TAPER canons of 1603 forbade divorce in the modern of such programmes than the BBC, which is not 
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only untrue but not even nearly true. And in 
the second place, they do. put them on when 
everyone is either in the bus or in bed; in ‘peak’ 
periods there is a total of forty-five minutes of 
such programmes in the regular ITV week, .as 
against something like three hours for the BBC. 


* * * 


I HAVE JUST SEEN some remarks by a Church of 
England clergyman, the Reverend Bryn Thomas, 
over Budapest Radio, which really make the Dean 
of Canterbury’s statement which I criticised the 
other day seem almost decent by comparison. For 
one thing they are swathed more thickly in cant 
about honesty, the interests of mankind, God and 
‘the sacred writings-—quite apart from the fact 
that his money estimates are merely signs of the 
extreme weakness of the forint vis-d-vis the 
pound, his criteria of what constitutes liberty and 
the good life are odd by any standards, let alone 
Christian ones: ‘For fifty fillers you can travel 
all the way on the underground, and if you pay 
seventy fillers you can even change from one line 
to the other. In other words, for a halfpenny you 
can travel both ways, back and forth, any distance 
you like. The thing is so fantastic, so beyond 
imagination in England. And yet we feel that these 
people in Hungary are‘being oppressed.’ I feel, 
too, that he might have avoided caHing Kadar’s 
Hungary ‘a true paradise for artists’ just at the 
moment when savage sentences were being handed 
out to the country’s leading writers. 
* * 7 
FOLLOWING THE GYRATIONS of Laika~in her sput- 
nik, I was reminded—by some curious association 
of ideas—of a headline in the Soviet press at the 
time of Zinoviev’s condemnation: ‘For a dog the 
death of a dog.’ Today they would have to find a 
new slogan—or a new method of execution. 
* * * 
I HAVE BEEN going to the marvellous series of 
Beethoven concerts Otto Klemperer.has been 
giving at the Festival Hall with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. The series ends tonight, so I suppose 
the point I want to make is an academic one; 
nevertheless, I think it is worth making. The 
applause at the end of each concert has been, not 
unnaturally, considerable; it has been marred, 
however, by the activities of a noisy and man- 
nerless gang in the seats behind the orchestra 
who, after Dr. Klemperer has been recalled for 
half-a-dozen or more ‘curtains,’ have insisted on 
recommencing the applause and bringing him 
back again. Apart from the fact that this sort of 
vulgarity can in no way add to the gratitude al- 
ready expressed by the audiences for Dr. 
Klemperer’s rich and moving interpretations, this 
conductor is a sick and elderly man, who has to 
hobble, clearly in pain, on and off the platform 
every time he is recalled. Some of these people, 
incidentally, add to their grossly discourteous 
behaviour by leaning over the bar which separates 
audience from the platform and waving their 
hands about (apparently under the impression 
that they are ‘conducting’) during the perfor- 
mances. And while I am on the subject, I actually 
heard, after one of the concerts, somebody whistle. 
* * * 
I SEE THAT there has just been republished a book 
called Back to Bool Bool by Brent of Bin Bin, 
who has previously written Gentlemen at Gyang 
- Gyang. Ha! Ha! 
caus, PHAROS 
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How to Fudge an Election 


By PETER 


N 1915, at Gallipoli, the Turkish troops guard- 
Tins the Straits were commanded by Colonel 
Mustafa, called by his schoolteacher ‘Kemal.’ lan 
Hamilton and Liman von Sanders are by now 
footnotes to history, Winston Churchill is in re- 
tirement, Major Attlee, of the South Lancs. 
Regiment, is in the House of Lords; but one 
soldier from that battle still marches on. He was, 
in 1915, Major Ismet, Colonel Mustafa’s Chief 
of Staff; in 1935, when Mustafa Kemal com- 
manded every Turk to choose a surname, Ismet 
took ‘Inénii,’ to commemorate his great victory 
over the Greeks—halfway between Smyrna and 
Ankara—on April 1, 1921. Foreign Minister at 
the time of the Treaty of Lausanne, Prime 
Minister until Kemal’s death in 1938, President 
until the elections of 1950, since then Leader of 
the Opposition, Ismet Inénii is known to every 
Turk as ‘Pasha’ (General). Not the most distinc- 
tive of the century’s great men in manner or 
appearance, he is one of the greatest, certainly 
the most hopeful, in significance; he is the only 
dictator who ever became a democrat. 








After an election in 1946 when the Govern- 
ment undoubtedly ‘managed’ the result, Ismet 
Indnii decided to allow a free test of opinion on 
May 14, 1950. The President and his party, the 
CHP, were swept from office by an upsurge of 
all the elements so long repressed—businessmen, 
intellectuals, Kurds, religious Imams; only the 
army remained loyal to its Pasha. As the results 
came in from all over Turkey with worse and 
worse news of disaster, the Chief of Staff tele- 
phoned InGnii asking for orders to act. Ismet 
Inénii commanded the troops to stand down. 

Menderes, who took office as Prime Minister 
(leaving the Presidency to an aged ex-Minister, 
Celal Bayar), promised the Turks to complete 
the westernisation which Kemal had begun. But 
where Kemal, the soldier, had bullied, Menderes, 
a lawyer, prevaricated. To keep the people behind 
him, particularly the peasants, who form over 80 
per cent. of the electorate, Menderes offered more 
and more material inducements—loans, tractors, 
roads, mosques, sugar-beet factories and wheat 
silos. By such means Menderes’s Democratic 
Party, the DP, won 477 out of 541 seats in the 
Grand National Assembly in 1954; Indnii’s CHP 
came back with an opposition of only thirty-one. 

Promises that could be kept only by speeding 
the print of money brought inevitable inflation, 
which in its train carried rising criticism. Men- 
deres answered this by re-introducing the same 
sort of measures of repression which he, from 
1946 to 1950, had been most vocal in denouncing. 
In June, 1956, he used his parliamentary 
majority to pass a law forbidding public meetings 
and another law shackling the press. Thirty-four 
of the leading deputies of the DP, mostly in- 
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tellectuals, walked out (or were expelled for 
criticism) and formed their own party, the Free. 
dom Party (HP). Later in 1956 and early in 1957 
seventeen journalists, among them Metin Toker, 
In6nii’s son-in-law and editor of Akis, Turkey’s 
Time Magazine, were imprisoned for offences 
under the press law. Bolukpasi, a deputy and 
leader of the Nationalist Party, the CMP, was 
arrested for defaming ‘the dignity of the Grand 
National Assembly,’ and was still in prison at 
the time of the election. 

In 1957 the pace of inflation increased from 
a jog-trot to a canter; the Turkish lira, which 
is changed at eight to the £ for commercial trans- 
actions, could be obtained at the rate of forty 
on the Beirut free market. Elections were not 
due until May, 1958, but Menderes knew that, 
with no more currency left to import coffee, if 
he left the vote until then his party had no hope 
of victory. On September 11 the date of Sunday, 
October 27, was announced. By this time the three 
opposition parties, CHP, HP and CMP, had 
reached an electoral agreement to present a joint 
list in each of the sixty-seven vilayets (each 
province is one constituency). Inénii had agreed 
to restrict his party’s share of the candidates to 
44 per cent., despite his personal reputation and 
the superiority of his party’s organisation. 

On September 11 Menderes secured the passage 
of an electoral law which prevented the three 
opposition parties from putting up a joint list 
and further required them as the price of fighting 
one constituency to put up a separate list in every 
constituency in Turkey. The same law prohibited 
any person who had resigned from one party 
within six months of the election from standing 
as a candidate for. any other party—this was 
especially to hit Fuad K6priilii, descendant of 
the Grand Vizirs and one of the co-founders of 
the DP with Adnan Menderes, who had resigned 
in protest in August. The law went on to prohibita 
member of one party standing for another party 
even with his party’s approval; this was to pre- 
vent ‘combinations’ between opposition lists and 
to arrest the stream of resignation of DP 
deputies. 

Despite the encumbrances placed in the way of 
the opposition there was little doubt of the 
feeling, at least in the towns. Hurriyet, an inde- 
pendent paper printed in Istanbul, with super- 
modern presses and go-ahead methods, con- 
ducted the first embryonic Gallup Poll on a straw 
sample of 200 early in October; the forecast was 
a CHP victory. Vatan, another Istanbul inde- 
pendent daily, formerly supporting the DP, pub- 
lished by Ahmed Yelman, a scholarly Jewish 
friend of Kemal Ataturk, printed a survey based 
on its correspondents’ reports; this gave CHP 
155 certain seats as against 174 for the DP (after 
allowing nine seats to the HP and four to the 
CMP, this left 268 seats in balance.) 

Faced with the prospect of a close fight and 
possible defeat by the CHP single-handed, Adnan 
Menderes embarked on an election campaign 
which repays close examination. The radio net- 
work was put ‘out of bound’ for politics for the 
first time; yet for about five hours a day it broad- 
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TH 
cast news bulletins reporting Menderes’s and 
Bayar’s election tours and speeches without once 
referring to Indnii, except to quote attacks on 
him. Menderes and Bayar and other DP candi- 
dates flew from meeting to meeting in military 
aircraft, three of which I watched scatter DP 
Jeaflets over Ankara on the morning of Tuesday, 
October 22. 

The State railways were used to transport 
‘pand-wagons’ of DP supporters to flag-wave in 
different parts of the country. As I waited for 
Adnan Menderes to address his last rally in the 
Kurtulus in Ankara, four trains, gaily decorated 
with DP emblems, rolled by coming in from the 
DP stronghold of Manisa, loaded with sup- 
porters, and, as each passed the waiting crowd, 
the driver sent a great wailing screech into the 


T sky, which the assembled Democrats answered 


with a cheer. 

In these and many other ways (which there is 
no space to include) the DP tilted the balance 
in their favour. On the evening of October 23 
the campaign came to an end; from then until 
the close of poll—S p.m. on Sunday, October 
271—the law forbade any electoral activity. At 
1.30 p.m.—three and a half hours before the 
ballot boxes were closed—Ankara Radio, in 
defiance of the law, started to give out election 
results. From villages up and down the country 
—no doubt places with a genuine DP majority— 
came reports of sweeping DP victories, so that, 
as the voters of marginal Istanbul and Izmir 
swarmed to the polls, their ears rang with the 
roar of the loudspeakers proclaiming, ‘Demo- 
cratic victory. . . . Democratic victory! .. .’ 

At 11.30 p.m. on Sunday night, in response to 
an invitation from the Acting Director of the 
Press Division of the Ministry of State, I 
arrived at the building of Ankara Radio to hear 
the results. There was only one person then in 
the hall reserved for the foreign press: the repre- 
sentative of the BBC. He was just finishing typing 
his message to London. I was followed into the 
room by the correspondent of Agence France 
Presse and his Turkish adviser. The BBC man 
looked up from the typewriter and handed us a 
sheet of foolscap paper, saying that we could have 
it, he had just finished with it. It was written 
in ink in Turkish. At once an official of the 
radio station started to translate. He said that 
it was a message given out by Ismet InGnii at 
10 p.m. conceding victory throughout the coun- 
try. After thanking his supporters, Inénii listed 
the thirteen vilayets where the CHP had won, in 
all, 140 seats (out of 610). 

I had been earlier to inspect the count in seven 
Ankara polling stations (it was public and well 
conducted); the vote had been exceptionally high 
—over 90 per cent. in each—and in every one 
the CHP had got at least two votes to each one 
for the DP; the swing was greater than predicted. 
I looked down the list of thirteen vilayets and 
recognised that each one was a constituency 
which the CHP was certain of winning even on 
a small swing. At 10 p.m. not a a third of the 
results had come in. Knowing Inénii, who had 
fallen back before the Greeks all the way from 
the £gean to Ankara and then turned and routed 


them, I doubted if he was the man to concede , 


Victory on the basis of partial evidence. 
Begging the BBC man to withhold his broad- 
ist to London, I jumped into my waiting cab 
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and drove to the CHP headquarters. Breaking 
past the police cordons erected to stem the tide 
of Inénii’s supporters moving to cheer the old 
man in victory, I elbowed my way through the 
throngs, up the steps and into Inénii’s office. 
Straightway I asked him (he speaks French) 
whether he had put out a statement conceding 
victory. He replied that not only had he put out 
no such statement, but that he would issue no 
message until 1.30 a.m., when the results would 
begin to be complete. Picking up a sheet of 
paper from his desk, I scrawled this statement 
in English. 
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Indnii asked for the words to be translated into 
Turkish and then, when I asked him to sign, 
replied, ‘De plaisir.’ 

Back at Radio Ankara the Deputy Director, 
shown the paper, at once asked me not to blame 
him; he said that the message given to the 
foreign press ‘came from the Prime Minister's 
Office.” Asked to arrange an immediate inter- 
view with someone in that office, he changed his 
story to say that Indnii’s purported statement was 
something picked up in Jstanbul, where the CHP 
had given it out to journalists (this has since been 
authoritatively denied). Within half an hour of 
this conversation the telephone links out of 
Turkey had been cut. 

In its bulletin at 2 a.m. on October 28 Radio 
Ankara announced the result for the vilayet of 
Rize, giving the DP 37,500-odd votes and the 
CHP 38,000-odd. In its 3 a.m. bulletin the DP 
figure remained the same; the CHP vote had been 
reduced without apology to 23,000-odd. Other 
instances of these changes in the early hours 
could be given. 

In its 2.30 a.m. bulletin Radio Ankara an- 
nounced that counting in Istanbul had stopped, 
that the DP had won with 315,312 votes, the 
CHP had got 246,922, the HP 15,015, the CMP 
24,826. With mixed and odd votes this added 
up to about 60 per cent. of Istanbul's registered 
electorate. Since the voting was so high over 
all the rest of Turkey (the Turkish Embassy 
in London’s Turkish News, Volume 8, No. 
43, of November 1, gives it as ‘about 90 per 
cent. of the electorate’), and since Istanbul with 
39 seats falling in a single bloc was marginal 
and even more critical to the result than New 
York State in a US Presidential election, I went 
there to find out what had happened. 

Met at Yesilkoy Airport by a prearranged 
team of lawyers, after interviewing the editors 
of two of the largest independent newspapers, I 
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. .» and 
there’s Charles 


Charles is one of those difficult people. 
Difficult because, although he has no out- 
standing dislikes, he seems to have everything 
he needs. He is a problem every year. 


His business friends keep him well supplied 
with whisky. Somebody, one recalls, gave 
him slippers last year. He prefers to buy his 
own pipes, for the stems of those given to him 
never seem to be tough enough. Charles could 
catse much foot-slogging in the few uncom- 
fortable shopping weeks left. 


Have you thought of sending him a gift that 
renews itself every week and will last 
the year round? 


You can send the ‘Spectator’ as a Christmas 
Gift to your friends in any part of the world by 
surface mail for a year (52 issues) for 25s. 
($4.00 if you live in Canada or USA) instead 
of the normal subscription rate of 50s. 


We must ask you, however, to exclude from 
your list those friends known to be regular 
readers of the paper already. 


An attractive greetings card, explaining 
that the Spectator comes from you as a gift, 
will be sent to each of the friends on your list. 


An order form appears below, but a letter 
will suffice if you prefer not to cut the paper. 


To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, 
London, WC1. 


Please send the Spectator as a gift to my friends 
listed below, none of whom, to my knowledge, 1s a 
regular reader already. 


ae it aaa cl ). 


eee eee ee ee ee 


Es ows. cess ptewnabdkthadt vs it«idssenbiu ° 


Address 
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found that the CHP accusations of stolen ballot 
boxes pitched into the Bosphorus were without 
foundation. Only two drunken DP enthusiasts 
had tried to make away with one box at 10 p.m.; 
they had been arrested. What had happened was 
this. 

The electoral law of September 11 had in- 
cluded one seemingly beneficial change; an ‘elec- 
toral judge’ was to be available in each area all 
through polling day to give authority to vote to 
those with official poll cards whose names had 
been missed off the returning officer’s register. 
A month before the poll, draft registration lists 
had been exhibited in each town hall. Objections 
were then considered by a judge sitting with a 
representative of each of the four parties; the 
judge amended each sheet and initialled. Con- 
trary to law (see Turkish News, Volume 8, No: 
42, page 3), a certified copy of the list was not 
provided to each party. (No doubt the excuse 
that there were four parties at this election was 
sufficient at the time to explain the insufficiency 
of enough spare typed copies.) 

When the electors of Istanbul went to the poll, 
bearing their official poll cards (issued from the 
original list), a great many of them found their 
names missing from the returning officer’s list. 
Since the new law provided that production of 
their poll card together with identity card 
would entitle them to an authority to vote from 
the electoral judge, the complaining voters were 
sent round to court. During the day the DP was 
running into court prepared lists of 200 to 
300 long, with poll cards and identity cards at- 
tached, obtaining multiple ‘authorities to vote.’ 
The supporters of the opposition queued in their 
hundreds to get up the steps of the court. It 
was not until 4 p.m., an hour before the close 
of poll, that the CHP realised that they could 
file multiple complaints for batches of voters. 
By then it was too late. I have other evidence 
of ‘the alteration of lists in different vilayets. 

The official result of the election was given 
as: DP, 421 seats; CHP, 173 seats; HP, four 
seats; CMP four seats. 
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How Myths Grow—Passchendaele’ 


By B. H. LIDDELL HART 


M EMORIES are apt to suffer strange distortion 
as the years pass and men grow old. It is 
illuminating to trace the development of the story 
that Haig continued his Passchendaele offensive 
in 1917, in the autumn mud, because of Pétain’s 
pressing appeals. Haig produced this excuse fen 
years after the event—and it is quite contrary to 
his argument during the battle, and the evidence 
of his own diary. 

The process of distortion developed from a 
letter that Haig wrote to his friend and former 
operational assistant, Major-General Sir John 
Davidson, in 1927, following criticisms made in 
historical reviews of the battle on the tenth 
anniversary. In this letter, Haig said: 

The mere suggéstion of a pause in our attacks 
in the north at once brought Pétain in his train 
to see me and beg me to put in another effort 
against Passchendaele without delay. Knowing 
as I did what the rotten state of the French army 
was in 1917 (for Pétain told me more than once 
about his awful anxieties), I felt thankful when 
the winter came and the French army was still 
in the field. 

Seven years later Davidson published this 
letter in The Times of November 14, 1934, in 
answer to fresh historical criticism of the battle. 
(The Editor omitted the word ‘rotten.’) 

After a further fifteen years had passed, the 
story was repeated and much embroidered by 
General Edmonds in his ‘Passchendaele’ volume 
of the Official History produced in 1949 (when 
Edmonds himself was eighty-seven). Here, on 
pages 235-6, Edmonds wrote: 

On the 19th September, the French Com- 
mander-in-Chief was again imploring that the 
offensive in Flanders should be continued with- 
out further delay. During this special visit to 
British Headquarters he assured Sir Douglas 
Haig that between the British right and Switzer- 
land he had not.a man on whom he could rely. 
Not only, he said, had the French army ceased 
to be able to make any considerable offensive, 
but its discipline was still so bad that it would 
be unable to resist a determined German offen- 
sive: France was nearing the limit of her man- 
power, and the danger existed that the French 
Government would—as indeed GHQ had feared 
in the two preceding winters—demand a 
separate peace rather than withstand another 
German offensive and its resulting casualties. 
Even after making alfowance for General 
Pétain’s pessimistic outlook Sir Douglas Haig 
appreciated the urgency of his repeated requests 
for a breathing-space for the recovery of the 
French army. The imperative need to retain 
France as an active partner in the War was 
evident, and her decision on this vital matter 
had become the dominant factor in the situation. 

The story was again repeated by Davidson in 
his 1953 book, Haig : Master of the Field—as his 
own account, the whole passage being repro- 
duced without any quotation marks or other 
indication that it was copied from Edmonds’s 
volume. 

In Haig’s diary, however, there is no mention 
of any visit from Pétain on September 19, or near 
that time—and, in fact, Pétain was in Paris that 
day. 

The time when Pétain came to see Haig and tell 
him of the bad state of the French Army was 
June 7—and even then Haig’s conclusion, set 





down in his own private diary, was: ‘The situa. 
tion in the French Army was serious at one 
moment, but is now more satisfactory.’ When 
Pétain came again, on July 16, Haig recorded in 
his private diary that Pétain informed him that 
the state of the French Army ‘is very much 
better . . . I found him very cheery.’ The diary 
shows that Pétain did not press Haig to help him 
but discussed the help he could give to Haig’s 
offensive. 

Indeed, there is not a scrap of evidence in Haig’s 
very profuse contemporary diary that Pétain 
ever begged him to continue the offensive for the 
sake of the French. 

Pétain’s first visit to Haig that autumn was on 
October 6, and the tenor of what Pétain actually 
said then can be gauged from Haig’s subsequent 
letter of the 8th to Sir William Robertson (the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff) at the War 
Office. Here Haig confidently declared, in argu. 
ing for a continued offensive policy on the 
British part: ‘The 100 French divisions may be 
estimated as fully equal to an equivalent number 
of German divisions . . . they are staunch in 
defence and will carry out useful local offensives,’ 

The German reports record that as early as 
August ‘the French had fought very vigorously’ 
in their offensive at Verdun. Indeed, the German 
High Command contemplated a withdrawal to 
stave off the danger of further French attacks. At 
no time did the Germans think of taking the 
offensive against the French that year. So Haig’s 
offensive in Flanders was quite unnecessary— 
contrary to what Haig and his friends asserted 
many years later in trying to justify the continu- 
ance of that self-exhausting offensive. 

In 1917, Haig’s argument for launching and 
for continuing his offensive in Flanders was in 
an entirely different vein. His own diary shows 
that on June 9, two days after Pétain had told 
him about the French mutinies, he discounted 
the doubts which Robertson raised as to the 
hazards of carrying out ‘large and costly attacks 
without full co-operation by the French... I 
told him that I thought the German was now 
nearly at his last resources.’ Drawing up his own 
military appreciation, on June 12, he expressed a 
comfortable assurance that the French were now 
quite able to aid his bid for victory ‘by keeping 
the enemy on their front fully employed,’ and 
that ‘the British armies are capable and can be 
relied on to effect great results this summer— 
results which will make final victory more 
assured and which may even bring it within 
reach this year... .” 

When Haig met the War Cabinet a week later, 
it was Lloyd George who expressed anxiety 
about the state of the French Army, whereas 
Haig expressed satisfaction as to its recovery and 
ability to make an adequate contribution to the 
success of his own offensive. He now declared 
that there was ‘a very good chance of victory this 
year.’ The core of his argument is to be found in 
his diary for June 19: ‘I strongly asserted that 
Germany was nearer her end than they seemed 
to think, that now was the favourable moment for 
pressing her... 1 stated that Germany was 
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Who on earth can save? 





“Save... save...save! That’s all you hear these 


days. I ask you, who can save?” 


















‘We all can, George. And we do; through 
our life assurances. And so do at least 10 
million British families — through 

Home Service Insurance’, 
*Ah! You mean this “‘man at 

the door’’ business?” 

‘Exactly, George. And do you 
realise that this “business” — 
Home Service Insurance — 
invests enormous sums in the 
country’s economic welfare ? Over 
£300,000,000 has already been 
invested in Industry and 
Commerce alone, 
while probably 
twice that 
amount 
has gone into 

Government Securities, Mortgages and the like’. 


‘Really? You astonish...’ 


*And these savings are now increasing at the rate of about 
£60,000,000 a year, which I think you’ll admit is pretty good’. 
*Yes—but...? 
‘And all this comes about through that well known 
personality, the Insurance Man, who goes from 
home to home collecting premiums, paying 
claims, and generally being counsellor and 
guide to these 10 million families who 
look on him as a personal friend’, 
*Yes — but how...” 


*You may think that all this has nothing to do 
with the kind of insurances you and 
I hold. You couldn’t be more 
wrong. The Home Service 

) ~~ Insurance Man also does a substantial 
3 proportion of the “ordinary” 
life assurance business in 


4 









= . 
st this country, as well as a lot of fire 
2 and accident insurance. 
Ye All in all, George, 
Sie the Insurance Man is 
ch doing a good job of work’, 
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Y Ge 
10 million families 
save through 


HOME SERVICE 
INSURANCE 
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Federal capital of Nigeria, 
Lagos is of comparatively 
recent origin although 
Portuguese navigators first 
discovered it in the second half 
of the 15th century. The island 
on which Lagos stands was in 
those days little more than a mudbank in a 
large shallow lagoon but the development of 
the palm oil trade and the completion of the 
railway to Kano—which gave access to the 
agricultural and mineral wealth of the country 


- — greatly increased the importance of the port. 


Extensive harbour work has been in hand for 
several years and as a result modern ships 
drawing up to 26 ft. of water can now be 
accommodated. The port of Lagos and its 
new extension at Apapa on the mainland 
opposite have deep water berths and wharves 
well provided with modern equipment to cope 


- with the increasing volume of Nigeria’s trade 


with countries overseas. 
Business men who require information 


= on current commercial conditions in 


t . . 
Nigeria are invited to get into touch with 


our Intelligence Department, 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. Up-to-date 
reports from our branches in Lagos 
and elsewhere are readily obtainable 
on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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within six months of the total exhaustion of her 
available manpower, if the fighting continues at 
its present intensity.’ 

In sum, Haig was confident that his own offen- 
sive would suffice to produce a German collapse 
‘at an early date.’ Far from being shaken in this 
belief by two months of bitter experience—for 
his Army, fighting in the mud—he became more 
obsessed by it. 

It is proverbial that men have the defects of 
their qualities. Haig had great qualities as a 
leader of the British Army in war—above all, 
the strength of his faith, confidence and deter- 
mination. These qualities were invaluable in the 
earlier and later stages of the war, but worked 
out less happily in the middle period of en- 
trenched deadlock. Given rosy reports about the 
enemy’s weakened state by the innately optimis- 
tic head of his Intelligence Staff, Charteris, 
Haig’s own will to victory developed their opti- 
mistic trend to such a pitch that even Charteris 
was left gasping. 

When Haig came back from London in June 
and told his staff of the arguments he had used, 
Charteris wrote in his private diary: ‘This is going 
rather farther than the paper I wrote for D.H.’ 

After three weeks of battle with little pro- 
gress Charteris was still hopeful, but not so opti- 
mistic as Haig had become. For on August 21 
Charteris’s diary records: ‘D.H. has not only 
accepted in toto my report on fighting up to the 
16th, but has gone much farther.’ Haig was now 
telling the War Office that Germany’s exhaustion 
was ‘fast approaching,’ and ‘that complete success 

. . may confidently be expected.’ Twelve months 
later, Haig’s confidence had better justification. 
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A Patron from the Pools 


By CYRIL RAY 


NCE upon a time, it was the Church that 
O patronised the arts; once upon another time, 
it was the milords. In some countries, monarchs 
have been patrons, connoisseurs and collectors. 
Not often in this country, though, and the fate 
of the few who were is hardly likely to encourage 
their successors: King Charles I lost his head, 
and King George IV looks like losing his Nash 
terraces. 





Here and now, it is the turn of rich, self-made 
men of business, sometimes referred to in the 
popular prints as ‘financial wizards’ or ‘philan- 
thropists.’ But it is easier and more natural, it 
seems, for a highly successful money-maker, 
however intuitive and dashing his financial opera- 
tions, to play safe and collect, rather than take 
a risk and patronise. For every ocean-going-yacht 
flotilla of Greek shipowners, paying or ready to 
pay or squabbling with each other over the 
privilege of being permitted to pay a hundred 
thousand pounds or so for an established reputa- 
tion, such as Renoir’s or Gauguin’s, we are 
lucky to find one Liverpool pools promoter (and 
chain-store and mail-order business tycoon) to 





NATIONAL OVERSEAS AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


The National Bank of India Limited and Grindlays Bank Limited announce that on the 
amalgamation of the two companies from Ist January, 1958 it is the intention, subject to the passing 
of the necessary resolution by the shareholders in general meeting, for the business of the combined 
banks to be carried on in the new name of National Overseas and Grindlays Bank Limited with 
its Head Office at 26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
The present London business of Grindlays Bank Limited will continue to be carried on at 
54, Parliament Street, London, S.W.1 and 9, Tufton Street, S.W.1 under the new name in the same 


manner as at present. 


GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 
Head Office : 
54, Parliament Street, S.W.!. 
Telephone: Whitehall 1462 


Telephone : Whitehall 9691 


Branches in: INDIA * PAKISTAN - CEYLON - BURMA. KENYA . TANGANYIKA . ZANZIBAR - UGANDA . ADEN . SOMALILAND 


PROTECTORATE - NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Bankers to the Government in: ADEN - KENYA COLONY . UGANDA . ZANZIBAR AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATB 
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put up a modest four thousand pounds for com. 
petition among young living artists. 

Though Mr. John Moores, the small, rimless. 
spectacled chairman of Littlewoods Mail Order 
Stores Ltd. and co-founder of the pools busi. 
ness, in his unstylish off-navy suit and his un. 
stylish off-Lancashire accent, deferring charm. 
ingly to the critics who had been whisked up 
to the Walker Gallery at Liverpool by his 
public relations consultant, shares the current 
taste of the Levantine nabobs for the post. 
Impressionists, his own interest in painting began, 
he told me as we viewed his prizewinners and 
best losers, when he started copying for himself 
the coloured reproductions current in Liverpool 
a generation ago of the better-known master. 
pieces of van Gogh. He was boyishly delighted 
to learn that as near as Arnhem there was a 
museum with nearly 300 examples of the real 
thing, and wrote down the name, Kriller- 
Miiller, as I spelled it out for him. 

Jack Smith is not quite so immediately to his 
taste and, although he was discreet in his com- 
ments on the vast kitchen landscape that has 
been awarded his first prize of £1,000 by a con- 
mittee consisting of Sir John Rothenstein, Pro- 
fessor Gowing, Mr. Eric Newton and Mr. Hugh 
Scrutton, his blinks before the painted acreage 
silently echoed Mrs. Bessie Braddock’s cautious 
‘It’s a bit above my head.’ 

Good big ’uns turned out to be better than 
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good little “uns at Liverpool. The £500 first prize 
in the junior section (the thirty-fives and under: 
Mr. Jack Smith could have won in either sec- 
tion) went to a picture big enough to portray 
its artist, John Bratby, not once but three times, 
Bratby-size; and at the buffet supper in the 
Walker Gallery, at which Littlewoods and the 
Liverpool Corporation patted each other on the 
back, the chairman of the Libraries, Museums 
and Arts Committee apologised for certain de- 
lays and shortcomings in the putting on of the 
exhibition by pleading that ‘never . .. did we 
think some of the entries would be so vast.’ 

Let’s do it again, Mr.- Moores, was the theme 
of the municipal spokesmen, but not as imme- 
diately as next year: it’s such a sweat. It seemed 
odd to a guest who was neither a multi-million- 
aire nor a Liverpool alderman that a man with a 
fifty-million-a-year group of businesses and a 
corporation that administers a million people 
couldn’t between them distribute £4,000 in prize 
money and hang a couple of hundred pictures as 
frequently as once a year. 

The one speech of the evening that had the 
beards of Mr. Jack Smith, Mr. Victor Pasmore 
(another prizewinner), the Director of the Walker 


Gallery and his deputy all wagging in approval 
was that of Alderman John Braddock, who looks 


‘like Mr. Henry Moore, speaks out as boldly as 


his wife Bessie and pronounced more sound 
sense on what present-day painting is about than 
you are likely to hear at a century of Royal 
Academy banquets. With his back to an enor- 
mous Panini, he waved a hand towards a glowing 
Rubens set-piece on his right: ‘No one expects 
artists today to produce paintings like that..What, 
then, are they to produce: are they to conjure 
up from the shabby things of this industrial age 
something like the old masters?’ 

The picture towards which his gestures con- 
stantly directed our fascinated gaze was of 
Salome triumphant before Herod’s dinner party, 
her gruesome prize in her hands. The pale, drawn, 
bearded face upon the charger looked alarm- 
ingly like Mr. Jack Smith’s, and a plump female 
figure at the painted table, whom one could not 
help comparing with Mrs. Braddock at the real 
one, was picking at it daintily with her fork. Two 
bearded figures—as it might have been the Direc- 
tor of the Walker Gallery and his deputy—leaned 
with no more than polite concern across the can- 
vas, as if to murmur, ‘Here,I say. .. .’ 


G Reported Slain ®) 


By STRIX 


F the four obituary notices I have just been 
OF ocdics three appeared in The Times during 
July, 1900. The fourth was published by the New 
York Times in April, 1940. The only thing which 
all four have in common is that their subjects, not 
having been dead when they were printed, were 
able in due course to read them. 

The fourth obituary (‘Noted Writer Reported 
Slain’) is my own. It is kept in a drawer full of birth 
certificates, dogs’ pedigrees, unexpended petrol 
coupons, letters from a long succession of Under- 
Secretaries of State for War, a ceadunas tiomana 
(which is not a small Minoan urn, a rare sea- 
shell or a deadly tropical ‘poison but an Irish 
driving licence) and obsolete certificates of 
inoculation against a wide variety of terrible 
diseases. Most people, I imagine, keep these little 
caches to which they consign the more basic type 
of personal document under the twin delusions 
that (a) they will be bound to need it one day, 
and (4) they will know where to look for it when 
they do. 

My obituary in the New York Times is kindly 
and even eulogistic, and for that reason dull. But 
the mere fact of having survived its publication 
confers a sense of freakish privilege. One feels 
(quite unjustifiably) that one has played a trick 
on Fate, that the Grim Reaper has taken an air- 
shot. Without thinking very much about it, I had 
supposed that a mild, fading, schoolboy glee was 
the only sentiment likely to be aroused by this 
particular experience. After reading the three 
Obituaries of fifty-seven years ago I am not so 
sure. 

Their subjects were Sir Claude MacDonald, 
then Her Majesty's Minister in Peking: Sir 
Robert Hart, Inspector-General of the Imperial 
Maritime Customs of China: and ‘Dr. G. E. 
Morrison, The Times Correspondent in Peking. 


These men were believed, in the light of a false 


but circumstantial report in the Daily Mail of 
July 15, to have perished in a general massacre 
of all the foreigners besieged by the Boxers in the 
Legations. 

All three obituaries are, by modern standards, 
long. They are also quite admirably done—far 
better, if I may say so without giving offence, than 
the general run of 27/:¢ Times obituaries today. 
Each, while rehearsing the various stages of its 
subject’s career, evaluates those stages with care 
and good judgment, so that by the end you have 
a very exact impression, not only of the man and 
what he did in the world, but of the world’s 
probable verdict on him. 

It goes without saying that the verdict was in 
each case favourable. The respect due to dis- 
tinguished public figures was enhanced by the 
belief that they had met—‘in what circumstances 
one shudders to think’—the deaths of martyr- 
heroes; the writers (or writer?) contrive with un- 
obtrusive craftsmanship to animate what seems to 
us a stilted prose with the throb of emotions which 
were shared by an outraged and sorrowing nation. 

*x > * 

But in arriving at those verdicts the evidence 
is set out with objectivity and interpreted with 
percipience; and when, some two months later, 
the three men were able to peruse these memorials, 
two of them must, I think, have found between 
the lines implications which gave them food for 
thought. 

During Sir Robert Hart’s forty-six years in 
China, The Times noted, he had visited Europe 
only twice; for the last twenty-one years, save 
for one journey to Hongkong and two short 
visits to the seaside, he had not left Peking. Had 
it occurred to this cock on his Imperial dunghill 
that ‘in some respects his usefulness might have 
been greater if he had kept himself more in con- 
tact with the outer world’? The Times did not say 


aH 
that Hart was so much in the pocket of thé 
Chinese that, as a local expert whose advice w: 
automatically sought by successive British Minis- 
ters, he was a bit of a menace. It said: ‘The 
influence which he thus exercised over British 
policy cannot be said to have been wholly bene- 
ficial, for, in his uncompromising loyalty to those 
he served, he was bound to act above all, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, as their advocate 
and champion.’ Had this conception of the leading 
role he had played for so long in Peking ever 
presented itself to Sir Robert? 

I wonder. We sometimes learn, with or without 
a shock, what some people think of us at a given 
juncture. How often do we know what everyone 
has thought about us for years? 

* ” + 


There were (so to speak) fewer bones in Sir 
Claude MacDonald's kedgeree. But when he read 
that his appointment, after a successful tour of 
duty in West Africa, ‘to one of the most difficult 
and responsible posts in the diplomatic service 

. . Caused at the time widespread surprise,’ was 
he, too, a little bit surprised? Widespread surprise 
is frequently generated by appointments in every 
walk of life; but how many candid friends tell 
the appointed that everyone is dumbfounded by 
his superiors’ choice? It is the sort of thing that 
Ofily comes out in one’s obituary. 

Morrison's included no reservations. At thirty- 
eight he was the youngest of the obituarees; Sir 
Claude was forty-eight, Sir Robert sixty-five. He 
had only the years of achievement behind him; 
there was no question of the second or the third 
act disappointing. All sources combine to suggest 
that he had in his nature and his outlook on life 
that golden quality which I, on slight acquain- 
tance, found in his son Ian, who met in Korea a 
déath narrowly and rather often risked elsewhere 
as a War Correspondent of The Times. 

Morrison’s obituary is a fine but never a flowery 
tribute to a solitary adventurer who became a 
figure to reckon with in his country’s affairs. 
Curzon’s ‘now historic phrase about “the intel- 
ligent anticipation of events before they occur”” 
was, The Times felt, ‘though not primarily in- 
tended as a compliment, perhaps the most genuine 
tribute ever wrung from unwilling lips to the 
highest qualities which a correspondent can bring 
to bear upon his work.’ Among the experiences 
which had qualified Morrison to earn this tribute 
were a transit of Australia on foot (2,043 miles in 
123 days: ‘when he was overtaken by floods he 
waded and swam’): an expedition to New Guinea, 
where he was left for dead with two spears in his 
body: and a 3,000-mile walk from Shanghai to 
Burma which cost him £18. 

One would like to think that he read his 
obituary with unmixed pleasure. But he was, as it 
pointed out, ‘essentially modest and unassuming’; 
and when, three months after it appeared, he 
wrote to The Times ‘I shall never be able to live 
up to the reputation given me in your obituary 
of the 17th July, it is fair to assume that his words 
expressed a genuine misgiving. 

* *~ - 

You can, I suppose, at a pinch dine out on the 
fact that you have read your own obituary; but 
there is a rule that you cannot have the best of 
both worlds, and you were in the wrong world 
when you read it. I suspect that it pays, in this 
as in many other matters, to stick to the rules, 








City and Suburban ‘ 


By JOHN BETJEMAN . 


HAVE been attending the monthly meeting of 
pI Diocesan Advisory Committee. Designs, if 
you can call them such, for tablets, war memorials, 
inscriptions (TO THE GLORY OF GOD THE SYPHON- 
ING SYSTEM OF THIS ORGAN WAS THOROUGHLY 
OVERHAULED IN MEMORY OF CANON CHASUBLE 
1957: ‘Mr. Chairman, is the overhauling of an 
organ necessarily to the glory of God?’ ‘I hardly 
think so: we had better ask the Chancellor for 
a ruling’), anemic saints floating in clear glass, 
riddell posts, retables, dossals and aumbries— 
they pass us in pale procession, not one in a 
hundred even approaching a work of art. The 
weak colours, the inscribed crosses, the general 
churchiness of commercial ecclesiastical art make 
one long to be vulgar and shocking. Though no 
art ever came out of a committee, there is 
no doubt that the Diocesan Advisory Com- 
mittees can stop the more dreadful things being 
done. 

Diocesan Advisory Committees, however, have 
inestimable negative value. For instance, the 
greatest enemy of old churches next to the death- 
watch beetle is the average electric-lighting 
engineer. Though they cannot check the beetle, 
they can check him. He still provides ruthless 
plans for floodlighting every crevice of an old 
church and frightens or cajoles the vicar and 
parochial church council into accepting them 
with his technical jargon. His aim is to make 
fhe church burn as much light as possible in 
enormous bulbs fixed in the highest and most 
inconvenient places he can find in the roof. He 
treats an old church as if it were a main road. 
He eliminates shadows instead of emphasising 
them, he overlights instead of allowing for depth 
and mystery. He makes no division between nave 
and chancel—light in the nave, subdued in the 
chancel. He delights in metal basins shedding a 
spotlight into the bald patch on the vicar’s head. 
His fittings are either like old lanthorns hanging 
outside the porch of an actress’s hideout in 
Maidenhead or else like surplus stores from a 
government office. It is extraordinary how behind- 
hand is the lighting of old buildings. They should 
be lit with few lights of low power low down 
and placed in Gothic buildings irregularly. No 
glass cover is an improvement on a naked bulb 
provided the latter is of low enough candle power 
not to dazzle the eye. Still the best light fittings 
I know are those in Westminster Cathedral. They 
were designed by J. F. Bentley and have hung 
there since the beginning of this century. 


ENJOYING PAIN 

I have been enjoying lately the cruel but un- 
doubted genius of Barry Pain, author of the 
‘Eliza’ books, Mrs. Murphy, Tamplin’s Tales, 
etc. Because he has not the tenderness of George 
and Weedon Grossmith, and because he was 
obviously somewhat misanthropic, he has never 
had his due. He is not in print and he is hard to 
find, as most of his books were paper-backs. He 
is indeed a mystery. I never met anyone who knew 
him, except Sir Compton Mackenzie, who met 
him, I think, once and found him a little gloomy. 
What was he like? Where did he live? When did 








he die? Who were his parents? His publishers, 
T. Werner Laurie, know almost as little about him 
as I do. 


THE PRINTING OF POETRY 

The printing of poetry is an art. When I was 
young I was lucky enough to be first published in 
the London Mercury, which knew how to make 
a poem look well on a page. And while I was still 
young I was also lucky enough to be first pub- 
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lished in book form by Edward James, who 
had imaginative ideas about type and productiog, 
Today a young poet is luckiest, I think, if he 
is first published by Miss Erica Marx, whose 
Hand and Flower Press first published nameg 
now well known, such as Charles Causley, 
Thomas Blackburn, Peter Russell, Constance 
Ward and several others. Miss Erica Marx has 
probably done more for young poets than any 
living publisher, and this she has done not only 
with her selections but also by her production, 
She can make a paper-bound book look beauti- 
ful instead of scruffy and amateur as are so many 
first books of poems published at a local 
printer's. 


Consuming Interest ASS C0 
By LESLIE ADRIAN 


FRENCHMAN once told me that the most de- 

pressing sight in this country was a man hav- 
ing breakfast with his wife in a three-star country 
hotel. 

He had evidently not encountered Mr. and 
Mrs. Ashley Courtenay, who make a profession of 
breakfasting on an average three times a week 
in country hotels and obviously enjoy it. Pioneer 
of a now comparatively overcrowded occupation, 
Mr. Courtenay will celebrate his twenty-fifth 
anniversary as a professional tourist and hotel 
guide writer in the New Year. 

He produces a yearly hotel guide of personally 
recommended hotels in Britain. Each is visited 
by the Courtenays annually, and the rate of 
selection and rejection is high. ‘We include about 
fifty new hotels every year and will probably 
drop the same number if they don’t come up to 
our standards.’ 

There has been criticism in the past that the 
book is not unbiased and that hoteliers pay to 
have their places mentioned. This is unfair to 
Mr. Courtenay. Hotels in the book do not pay 
to be mentioned, but if, subsequently, they wish 
to make use of the words ‘Ashley Courtenay 
recommends’ in their advertising, they pay him 
a fee. Many hotels in the book do not make 
use of the Courtenay recommendation: even 
those that do are just as likely to be omitted if 
their standards fall. 

Ashiey Courtenay, a rosy, well-cared-for man 
of sixty-nine, inherited his journalistic flair from 
his father, a teetotal Devonshire parson, who 
supplemented his income by writing best-selling 
temperance tracts, including Tippling Sons and 
an even more successful sequel, Tippling Daugh- 
ters. Ashley was an obedient, non-tippling son 
until the day he was knocked out playing hockey 
for his college at Cambridge and was given a 
stiff, reviving whisky. 

With his wife Nancy he tours through Britain 
in a Jaguar—‘not for speed; for comfort.’ 

He believes the best value in hotels today are 
the small, owner-run ones, but he is reluctant to 
persuade amateurs who want to start them. ‘The 
venture usually ends in a health breakdown: not 
of the owner, but of his overworked wife.’ 

In the first instance, the Courtenays always 
arrive anonymously at an hotel. Sometimes they 
drive straight off again. Their most reliable signs 


that it would be a good idea to move on are: 
(1) unweeded approaches; (2) cheap curtains; 
(3) ill-kept lavatories. The infallible sign that 
dining will be a disaster is a dirty mustard pot 
on the table. Conversely, “You tan always depend 
on the place if there is fresh mustard in the pot 
and a clean spoon beside it.” 

Mr. Courtenay considers standards are im- 
proving in spite of rising costs. A recent conti- 
nental trip reminded him how much better the 
British are at providing comforts like good fires, 
armchairs and good beds. 

In these respects he thinks the Trust Houses 
provide good value. He also approves their 
scheme whereby the price of the meal is fixed 
by the cost of the main dish. Too many places, 
he believes, cling to unrealistic fixed-price meals 
and end up by serving rubbish. 

Two improvements he recommends for hotels 
generally are the employment of more conti- 
nental labour (‘with hotel service in their bones’) 
to. stimulate competition and a much smaller 
profit margin on wines served with meals. 

‘The present 100 per cent. is far too high,’ he 
says, ‘40 per cent. would be reasonable.’ 


* * * 


Until now, I have watched the battle for the 
detergent market with interest and some amuse- 
ment. With bargain offers, free dusters and 
window tests it has been a light, bright and white 
fight. But it appears the detergent manufacturers 
are forgetting the new-fangledscience of motiva- 
tional research and getting back to that old- 
fashioned motivator, value for money and a hard 
bargain. 

On the same cut-price display stand in a hard- 
ware shop the other day I noticed Hedley’s 
‘Tide’ with threepence off: Lever’s ‘Omo’ with 
a cut of fourpence. 

ca * * 


I have been critical in the past of the design 
of many of the new studio couches. Too often, 
have found, these are either too big and bulky 
for small flats or so skimpy that they do not make 
a comfortable bed. But two new models, a studio 
couch and a ‘convertible’ in the Put-U-Up range, 
seem to avoid both faults and are attractive, 
light and functional. They cost from thirty 
guineas, according to the fabric covering. 
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MOON METRICS 


Sir,—In any attempts the Western Powers may make 
to catch the Russians in the design, construction and 
operation of satellites and space vehicles, they must 
be hampered by their use of the fantastically con- 
fused units of weights and measures still favoured 
by Britain and America. The outer limits of lunacy 
in linear measures were reached in a Ministry ,of 
Supply statement about the use of radar for tracking 
the satellites. In one hundred words, three radically 
different units of length, the mile, the nautical mile 
and the centimetre, were mingled in a metrological 
hotchpotch. Information about the two sputniks is 
befuddled by inaccurate conversions of the Russian 
figures, which are in the metric system, to British 
Imperial weights and measures. If Britain and 
America hope to make rapid progress in a field 
where there is no time for juggling with outdated 
and unstandardised measures, they must turn to the 
metric system.—Y ours faithfully, OLIVER STEWART 
Outwood, Surrey 


THE CHURCH AND THE PEOPLE 

Sir—Canon Collins is right. Why confine the cul- 
tural activities within St. Paul’s Cathedral to mere 
religious ceremonies? The management of the 
Albert Hall have no such inhibitions—even per- 
mitting boxing tournaments there, I understand. 
How much more en rapport are they with the people 
than the stuffy old Dean and Chapter of London’s 
foremost church. 

And why should there be this discrimination in 
choice of preachers? I doubt if Mr. Osborne or 
Mrs. Knight has even been asked to enter the 
pulpit at St. Paul’s. Modern religion cannot afford 
to allow this ‘closed shop’ policy and unless other 
courageous thinkers like Canon Collins join the 
Chapter there is little hope that this great cathedral 
will ever become ‘a centre of controversy..—Yours 
faithfully, RICHARD WHITAKER 
39 Fellows Road, Hampstead, NW3 

* 
Sir,—What does Canon Collins really mean by some 
of the phrases he uses? In the third paragraph of 
his article on ‘St. Paul’s and the City’ he speaks of 
the Church in England. Therefore his remarks are 
for the guidance of all. As a Methodist minister I 
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would be very interested to know just what is the 
privileged position of the Methodist Church and 
how we struggle and strive to preserve the status 
quo, though what that is in these days is not easy 
to say. In what way do we ‘silence the voice of 
prophecy for the sake of preserving our own and 
secular vested interests’? I have not met any of 
our ministers who feel themselves unduly muzzled. 
But perhaps I move in the wrong circles. Every 
penny we receive is given voluntarily, We do not 
subsidise our ideas through taxation. 

Canon Collins’s various assertions may be true of 
St. Paul’s; I do not know. But that they are true 
of the ‘Church in England’ is really a little 
imaginative. 

Moreover, City Fathers are not the only race who 
are tempted to serve God and Mammon, Those of 
us who work in different surroundings find such 
habits at all levels. Or does a trade unionist auto- 
matically become sanctified? 

If the Church has lost influence it is not because 
it is class-conscious or privileged; it is because the 
accent of the New Testament witness to a Crucified 
and Risen Christ is toned down to meet doubtful 
political opinions and temporary phases of thought. 
—Yours faithfully, E. O. SUTTON 
Munster Park Methodist Church, 

30 Napier Avenue, Fulham, SW6 


AN ANATOMY OF HYSTERIA 

Sir,—May I suggest, with reference to Mr. Henry 
Fairlie’s article of November 8 ‘An Anatomy of 
Hysteria,’ that the real reason for the vile nature 
of a vast volume of the correspondence received 
by Lord Altrincham and Mr. Muggeridge is not, as 
Mr. Fairlie suggests, a mystic identification with 
royalty, but, more simply, the fundamentally foul 
nature of the minds of a considerable number of 
people in this country. 

A glance at the walls-of almost any much- 
frequented public lavatory shows clearly that there 
are a large number of people walking free who 
are sexually utterly psychopathic with an attitude 
towards people and life both filthy and sadistic. Any 
public issue involving controversy with well-known 
people affords such people an obvious outlet. 

I should like to conclude by saying as an Eng- 
lishman that snobbery—of all kinds—and prurience 
are two of the most obvious vices of this country.— 
Yours faithfully, F. R. G. SMITH 
27 Lancaster Grove, NW3 


* 


Sir,—Henry Fairlie’s acute and devastating sum- 
mary of 2,200 mostly vile and vicious letters penned 
to Lord Altrincham and Mr. Muggeridge is no less 
absorbing than thought-provoking. 

Nevertheless, the conclusion may be less impres- 
sive and alarming than at first appears. For instance, 
fifty million or more of the Queen’s subjects doubt- 


_less had their feelings ruffled or ideas stimulated 


by the candour of our leading publicists. The per- 
centage of self-identifying letter-writers was, there- 
fore, microscopic and negligible. 

No one dislikes the modern English in general 
more than I do; but I cannot believe the 2,200 repre- 
sent a fair cross-section of the community, even 
today.—Y ours faithfully, BENNITT GARDINER 
24 York Street, W1 


KEEPING UP WITH THE RICES 

Sir,—I am surprised that anyone should be sur- 
prised that young people are angry when there 
exists an octopus of an Establishment with its self- 
deception and self-congratulation: its refusal to face 
the fact that the Second World War changed things. 
Is anybody surprised that we want to associate our- 
selves with Jim Dixon rather than with Richard 
Hannay? 

I held out until Declaration, when I had to realise, 
reluctantly, that its contributors (with Mr. Donald- 
son’s proviso about Mr. Wilson and his chums) 
were writers whose opinions I most often shared. 
With one exception, Mr. Tynan is the only dramatic 
critic worth reading; Mr. Anderson is the only one 
of two film critics (and he alone is outspoken in 
his condemnation of the dreadful films which come 
from Pinewood and Elstree—an honest concern 
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despite his sometimes wayward thoughts on other 
matters), and Mr. Osborne the only British dramatist 
to rate comparison with the considerable play- 
wrights of Broadway and Paris. To me, anyway, 

Declaration is something of a spearhead. 

Of course, the anger is impotent: the ‘angry young 
men’ lack the power to change the state of things. 
Because the Establishment stands firm and righteous 
we can only poke at it in criticism .. . we cannot 
stand by while so much nonsense is talked about 
Britain’s greatness: a generation that grew up in 
austerity Britain, while imbibing Hollywood’s propa- 
ganda on behalf of America, cannot be expected to 
look back to Imperial Britain. We are angry because 
some people expect us to, because people like Lord 
Hailsham talk twaddle about the positions of the 
Queen and the Government. I am, I think, deeply 
loyal to the Queen, but I am angry when someone 
writes to The Times to suggest that Lord Altrincham 
be denied the right to free speech; I am angry 
when someone writes to the Daily Telegraph to 
suggest that the findings of the Wolfenden Report 
are likely to lead to general depravity; I am angry 
when someone writes to the Evening Standard to 
suggest that Britain's action over Suez was honour- 
able. I am alarmed when some newspapers support 
these views. 

“For I grew up in wartime Britain, and one of 
the earliest things I knew was that freedom is sacred; 
in our grammar schools we learnt that the most 
importaft thing in the world is freedom. As we 
became more and more aware of the persecution 
of the Jews in Nazi Germany, of Hitler's acts of 
aggression, of the bumblings of the politicians of 
the Thirties: as we became aware of the facts, we 
began to resent even the palest reflection in English 
life. As children, we heard speeches about Britain's 
role in world affairs . . . after the war it would all 
be different, they said. . . . 

Won't a psychologist come forward and attempt 
to explain the effect on children of growing up with 
a war? Later in life they become hypersensitive.— 
Yours faithfully, DAVID H. SHIPMAN 
I Rennets Wood Road, Eltham, SE9 


THE BLOCK GRANT 

Sm,—lIt was encouraging, even at this late date, to 
read Mr. Stuart Maclure’s article on the block 
grant. His conclusions, that many people feel that 
this proposal ‘could ruin the education service and, 
when reaction sets in, local government,’ are dramatic 
enough, I should have thought, to have merited 
the attention of serious editorial comment through- 
out the press. 

Almost everyone concerned in running the educa- 
tion service shares this view and yet the matter has 
been treated by the greater part of the press, even 
the serious press, as a matter of third- or fourth- 
rate importance. 

It was, no doubt, the Government's intention to 
wrap up this economy measure in such a way that, 
when the economies were eventually felt, it would 
be the local authorities, and not the Government, 
who would get the blame. 

Although, as you point out, it will need ‘a strange 
eruption of public opinion or a rush of blood to 
back-benchers’ heads’ to prevent this measure going 


Che Spectator 

NOVEMBER 17, 1832 
IN England, the political prospects of the Tories 
have been blasted by their adherence to arbitrary 
principles of government, obstinately persisted in 
until repentance came too late. They considered 
liberty to be an evil to be mitigated and lessened, 
not a blessing to be extended and improved... . 
The haughty and unrelenting men, who for so many 
years banded themselves together to plunder and 
oppress their fellow subjects, have suffered so 
severely in the late battle on the Reform Bill, that, 
if not absolutely hors de combat, they will never 
again be able to recover the strongholds from which 
they have been bravely driven. They would act pru- 
dently, therefore, in retiring into their Conservative 
quarters, where with ‘Claret and Madeira they may 
irrigate the dryness of decline.’ 











Britain leads the World 


An artist's impression of the nuclear power station being built at Bradwell, Fssex 
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~ Nuclear Power will work for us all 


In the next decade millions of pounds will 
be spent in developing Britain’s national 
electricity supply ; on generation ; on extend- 
ing the Grid and Supergrid systems of main 
transmission lines ; and on strengthening and 
extending existing distribution networks. 
This expansion is essential if Britain’s future 
prosperity is to be safeguarded. 

An important part of the expansion plan 
is the construction of enough nuclear power 
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The pylons of 
Britain not only 
bring power to our 
factories, but also 
the lighting and 
ventilation that 
have made modern 
factories cleaner 
and brighter and 
happier places 

to work in. 








stations to provide 5 to 6 million kilowatts 
of power. But nuclear power stations cannot 
be built just anywhere. They must be near 
a very large water supply; they need very 
firm foundations to support the abnormally 
heavy weight of the nuclear reactors and 
associated plant; and for economic reasons, 
they must be fairly close to the load to 
be supplied. 

Because of this, and the fact that about 





40% of total electricity consumption is in the 
southern half of the country, most of the 
nuclear power stations will be sited in the 
south. The vast quantities of cooling water 
needed are rarely available elsewhere than 
on the coast or large estuaries. The existence 
of adequate foundations at possible sites can 
only be proved by trial borings. 

Power stations, however, whether of 
nuclear or conventional type, are of no use 
without some means of getting the electricity 
to the consumer; and under modern con- 
ditions this means the Grid and Supergrid. 
Planned since the war to reinforce the 
132,000 volt Grid, the 275,000 volt Super- 
grid will be a complementary part of Britain’s 
nuclear power drive, connecting power 
stations to supply points feeding the distri- 
bution network. 

The Grid and Supergrid lines are the out- 
ward and visible signs of the rejuvenation of 
Britain’s power arteries. They are the lifelines 
ensuring an increasingly prosperous future. 


This series of advertisements is being 
published so that everyone will under- 
stand the nation’s electric power pro- 
gramme and why it is necessary to 
have not only electric power stations 
but also pylons to carry the power 
where it is needed. 
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through, | should have thought that everyone with 
a responsibility for informing public opinion should 
exercise every effort to ensure that one or other af 
these unlikely phenomena should take place. Far 
more than the education service is at stake, as we 
have been so often reminded; it is the very existence 
of this country as an industrial nation and the basis 
of our democracy—local government—which are 
threatened.—Y ours faithfully, F. C, A. CAMMAERTS 


Alleyne’s Grammar School, Stevenage, Herts 


FOR THE RECORD 

Sir.—I am writing to say how pleased we at ATV 
are to know that John Metcalf thinks so hightly 
of Alan Taylor’s lectures, “ 

While doing so, may I point out that these are 
produced by Associated TeleVision, and not by 
another company as he stated in your November | 
issue. 

Mr. Metcalf and your readers might perhaps 6® 
interested to know that it is hoped to publish some 
of these lectures for public distribution in the near 
future.—Y ours faithfully, 

D. COURTNEY EMBLEY 
Promotion Controller 
Associated TeleVision Limited, 
Television House, Kingsway, WC2 


THE NASH TERRACES 

Sir.—Protests are piling up, important personalities 
rumble forth their discontent, but there still seems 
to be every likelihood that the Nash Terraces will 
be pulled down in the next few years. Before this 
does, in fact, happen, it would be worth while to 
think about what would take their place. A quick 
look at London’s postwar buildings leads me to 
suggest the following : 

(1) Nash House—London’s .most modern 
office block, fifteen floors of it. Subtly designed 
to give the maximum rentable space at the 
minimum cost. Tiny windows, matchbox rooms. 
A must for advertising agencies, public relations 
firms and all organisations seeking a ‘U’ ad- 
dress. Surely no architect had a hand in this? 

(2) Nash Estate—The pride of all county and 
borough councils. Soldierly ranks of pencil-like 
blocks, complete with coloured tiles and com- 
munal drying rooms. Central heating and sub- 
sidised rents for the Deservirig Poor—but who 
are the Deserving Poor? 

(3) Nash Court—A new concept in living for 
Top People, with all that makes a good address 
‘good’: c.h.—c.h.w.—lift—porterage—the lot 
for only £700 a year. Or you can buy one of the 
horrors for £4,500. Windows mock-Georgian, 
pillars mock-Greek, the whole effect plain 
awful. 

Our appetites whetted for the good things to come, 
we can demolish with a will! And why stop there? 
A rosy vision of the London of the future, all con- 
crete and hangman’s lamp standards, appears in all 
its glory. No, let’s make surg this time that it does 
stop—right here and now—before everything that’s 
beautiful and charming is ground into rubble.— 
Yours faithfully, ROBERT ASPLAND 
Flat7,65 Warwick Road, SW5 


MALE OR FEMALE? 


Sir—Don’t you Know whether Leslie Adrian is male 
or female? Your readers—judging by their letters 
to you on topics of consuming interest—evidently 
agree to differ: and it would be less disconcerting 
ii you edited the pronouns in these letters to fit 
the facts! If you don’t know the facts—couldn’t you 
ask?—Y ours faithfully, SUSAN RAVEN 
103 Elgin Crescent, W11 


SADISM ON TV 


Sir,—I was interested to read Peter Williams’s letter 
regarding that exhibition of sadism, viz. the recent 
flogging of Hawkeye on Commercial TV. 

My two children also witnessed this public flog- 
ging when they watched children’s television after 
coming home from Sunday School. I happened to 
come into the room just as Hawkeye’s blood was 
beginning to flow! There were shrill cries of protest 
as | advanced towards the set with the obvious ‘in- 
tention of switching it off. 


1937 


‘Don’t be silly, Daddy,’ remonstrated Helen, aged 
six, ‘they're only actors pretending!’ 

‘That’s not really blood,’ said Peter, aged eight, 
‘it’s probably just red paint!’ 

‘Anyway,’ said Helen, trying to comfort me, 
‘Hawkeye will win, you see, he’s a good man, so he 
always does!’ 

Could it be that babes and sucklings are perhaps 
more discerning in these matters than we sensitive 
adults? —Y ours faithfully, DAVID B. SPILLETT 
8 Wickham Road, Croydon 


TRAVELLING GRANTS TO THE US 


Sir,—A limited number of travelling grants to the 
United States are to be awarded in January to young 


businessmen who have graduated and done their | 


National Service. The grant will provide for travel 
to and from the United States and within that 
country. There will also be a subsistence allowance 


for each day spent in the United States up to a | 
maximum of seventy days, the recommended dura-. | 


tion of the visit. 

The aim is to enable holders of these grants to 
see different parts of the country and to 
Americans in various walks of life and to get to 
know the traditions, customs and thought of the 
country. 

On return to the United Kingdom, it is hoped 
that this experierice may be turned to good account 
and so further understanding between the two 
countries. 

Fuller particulars of the project can be obtained 


from the English-Speaking Union of the Common- | 


wealth, Dartmouth House, - 37 
London, W1.—Yours faithfully, 


Charles Street, 
F. FOGARTY 

Director-General 

The English-Speaking Union of the Commonwealth 


STANDARDS FOR CONSUMERS 
Sir.—In a comment in your issue of October 18 
Leslie Adrian writes that the magazine Which? pro- 
duced by this Association is supplying ‘requested 
information for a fee.’ This statement may give a 
false impression. Our members, although they pay 
a fee of 10s. a year, do not specifically request 
information which is published by us. Nor is it 
always necessary for our circulation to be confined 
to members alone. We have been advised by counsel 
that we shall not be vulnerable to a libel action as 
long as the facts reported as a result of our tests 
of goods and services are accurate and as long as 
the comment is fair.—Yours faithfully, 
MICHAEL YOUNG 
Chairman 
Association for Consumer Research Ltd., 
16 Victoria Park Square, E2 


THE BLITZ 

Sir.—Mr. George Edinger is quite right to recall 
the fine blitz drawings of Feliks Topolski, The only 
reason I failed to give Topolski his due credit is 
that I think of him as having covered—in the great 
range of his work—virtually the whole course of the 
war, rather than as specifically an artist of ‘the blitz.’ 
—Yours faithfully, 


TOM HOPKINSON | 


5 Stanhope Place, W2 


ARTHUR RACKHAM 
Sir.—I am engaged on a biographical and critical 
study of Arthur Rackham, RWS (1867-1939), and 


should be grateful for any reminiscences of him | 


and for the loan of any letters of his, which would 
be carefully copied and returned. I should also be 
glad to learn the whereabouts of any original draw- 
ings by Arthur Rackham which appeared in books 
illustrated by him, especially those in colour.— Yours 
faithfully, 

DEREK HUDSON 
47 Pembroke Square, W8 


BEN-GURION AND ‘MAPAM’ 

Sir,—Through some aberration I wrote. last week 
that Mr. Ben-Gurion would not have-the Mapam 
in his Cabinet. This is, of course, quite untrue.— 
Yours faithfully, YOUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 
Jerusalem 


meet | 
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The leisurely way to 
France... 
via SOUTHAMPTON 
* —LE HAVRE 


A modicum of relaxation in the midst of 


business is always pleasant. That’s what the 
night service from Southampton to Havre gives 
you between business appointments in London 
one day and a repetition in Paris the next. 


, Whether you live in London or conveniently 
fear to Southampton, there is no happier start 
than a crossing by the s.s. Normannia. 


— The boat-train leaves 
) \Y~ Waterloo at 7.30 p.m. 
Dinner is served on 
the train which gets 
to Southampton in 
time for some light 
refreshment on board 
before you retire. By 
joining the ship ear- 
lier in the evening at the 
dinner on board and a 
restful evening in the lounge. 


s.s. Normannia, one of our modern cross- 
channel ships, has no less than 325 sleeping 
berths, generous smoke rooms, lounges and 
bars, and a spacious dining room. 


With good food and drink at reasonable 
prices, a really comfortable _ 
berth and the know- — 
ledge that s.s. Normannia 
has stabilisers to smooth 
out the roughest sea, 
you travel comfortably 
overnight to arrive 
early next morning in 
France. 









For first-class passen- 
gers in a hurry for an 
appointment, a connect- 

“ing train leaves Havre at 
7.0, reaching Paris at 9.23. Alternatively, 
you can breakfast leisurely on board and travel 
by the 8.45, first or second class, arriving 
Paris 11.41 a.m. 

Go via Southampton-Havre — the leisurely 
way to cross the Channel ! 


Full information, Tickets and Reservations from 
Principal Travel Agents or Continental Enqziry Office, 
British Railways (Southern Region) Victoria Station, 
London, S.W.1. 


( SOUTHERN ) 
_ m 4 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 

















if you wish to take your car by s.s. Normannia, apply 
“well in advance to the Central Motor Car Booking Office, 
British Railways (Southern Region) Victoria Station, London, 
$.W.1, or through the A.A. or R.A.C. 
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Contemporary Arts 


Totem and Taboo 


REMINISCING on television the 
other night, that Moses of the 
movies Mr. Cecil B. deMille (a 
pleasant, wily old bird whose 
eccentricities seem to turn out 
pretty lucratively) was describing 
how, in 1913 or so, he started to 
; make the first full-length films. Up 
till then, he suggested, it had all been pretty 
elementary. In the old two-reelers, for example, 
the Indian chased the cowboy in the first reel and 
the cowboy chased the Indian in the second-reel 
and when he caught up with him and killed him 
that was the end. 

Well, we don’t really seem to have come very 
far. Despite an electronic revolution and Euro- 
vision and Sir Mortimer Wheeler and all, wWat 
sometimes seems like a good half of the country’s 
viewing time is still taken up with the projection 
of the cowboy and Indian in their ancient ritual 
dance. 

Start counting the number of Westerns that 
appear on the little screen; it takes quite a while 
to finish. The Lone Ranger dashes about thro@gh 
Children’s Hour in a mask on a white horse 
crying ‘Ay-o! Silver!’; Wyatt Earp walks ‘the 
streets of Dodge with a handsome half-smile on 
his lips, a Buntline Special in his holster and back- 
ground music floating about his well-tailored 
shoulders; Roy Rogers demonstrates to a series of 
bad-men that clean living and fair play, inter- 
spersed with moral lessons (‘I don’t like the look 
of this hombre—he hasn't been looking after his 
horse’), pay in the end; the Zane Gray theatre 
allows more accomplished actors like Dick Powell 
and Van Heflin to tread the by now deeply in- 
dented footsteps of Shane; Walt Disney’s Fess 
Parker blasts bravely away at evil wifh his old 
flintlock; and the senecan virtues of the good 
Indians are exemplified by Chief Brave Eagle and 
his priggish tribe. Even the quadrupeds like Rin- 
Tin-Tin and Lassie and the Wonder Horse owe 
their backgrounds to the West. 

What’s so intriguing about it all is that this 
ample slice of television time (for there are even 
more of them than I’ve mentioned) is given over 
to the preservation of a myth which, while it may 
have some deeper meaning for its native audiences 
in the United States, can have little or no mean- 
ing for us here. The frontier, the covered wagon, 
the log cabin, the craven barman, the girls in the 
saloon, the round-up—all the counters that this 
game uses—are only understandable to us inside 
the tradition of the entertainment itself, have no 
validity in our grandfathers’ memories, in the 
stories of our families, in our history. Yet in little 
more than one generation Hollywood has made 
this unreality more real to us and to our children 
than the reality of cur own past. 

All this, of course, is reinforced by the weakness 
of our own attempts to codify our own latent 
myths. Sir Lancelot and King Arthur remain a 
bore, for all Merlin’s comic business with eclipses 
and the lathering up of countless horses; about the 
adventures of Claude Duval Highwayman, the 
less said the better; The Buccaneers, after a 
promising start, dropped. Only Robin Hood has 
been a success, a success, I understand, which has 
been able to cross the Atlantic with honour. 

Why is it that we can’t develop more of our 
own legends like Robin Hood? Why is it that we 





still hear so little of our own folk heroes, real 
or fictional, and so much of American? And, in 
another direction, why do we have the dreary 
maunderings of Charlie Chan instead of the 
aseptic logic of Sherlock Holmes? When I was a 
kid Sexton Blake was quite a figure. Surely here’s 
one that could be resuscitated to fill the electronic 
maw. Whatever happened to Dick Turpin and 
Macheath and all the roystering of The Beggar's 
Opera? Surely, highwaymen are just as dashing 
as stagecoach robbers. What about Hereward the 
Wake? We seem to be able to compete, although 
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at their level, with the American detect 
its own way The Murder Bag, for example, has 
as much entertainment value as the now dra gi 
Dragnet. But why can’t we invent our own Squad 
Car series to knock the noisy and repetitive 
Highway Patrol off our tight little, right little 
screens? 


»,.People tell me this is now an international 
business. They say that the Americans, with their 
far bigger internal market and the bigger pos. 
sibilities (with star names and so on) for export, 
are in an easier position. But Robin Hood made 
the grade. And we should go on trying to tap 
the rich to give to the poor. The commercial boys, 
I understand, have in fact earned enough dollars 
to pay for their imports; not so the BBC, Isn’t it 
time that someone got down to some hard think- 
ing about the kind of things that would both 
interest us here and earn money over there? 


JOHN METCALF 


Adonais 757 


The James Dean Story. (Continen- 
tale.)\—Time Limit. (Leicester 
Square Theatre.)— Les Girls. 
(Empire.)}—An Eye for an Eye 
and On the Bowery. (Cameo- 
Polytechnic.) 

The James Dean Story is a techni- 
cally very clever documentary on 
the twenty-four-year-old actor killed in a car crash 
nearly two years ago. Its interest is sociological 
more than biographical, since it is less a study of 
James Dean himself than a portrait of all the half- 
grown, the groping and the unformed, in the per- 
son of a boy who, by chance, had his own private 
brilliance as well; he was a boy in whom others 
could recognise every fumbling advance from 
childhood, every retreat that they had known; who 
was like a million others, smallish and spectacled, 
but who showed them, the rest of the world, the 
grown-ups—showed them with -his success and 
finally with his violent death. He was éverything 
we talk of as young—an Angry Young Man 
(American style), a classic Outsider; but it is 
pointless to talk of outsiders when every second 
adolescent these days sets up as one, at least in 
countries where adolescent freedom is part of the 
general way of life. The youngster who is not 
mixed up today is a good deal odder than the one 
who is; the healthy-minded (whatever that may 
be) a good deal rarer than the bloody-minded; the 
good scout a lot screwier than the Teddy boy. 
James Dean should come as no surprise to the 
hoariest insider: his slouch, his manner, the 
expression of eyes and mouth, the sulky good 
looks, the whole stance are all essential, distilled 
net: youth in the 1950s. No wonder his legend 
has mushroomed up. There is nothing particularly 
sinister or necrophilic about the hysterical cult of 
Dean since his death—the large quantities of fan- 
mail still sent to him, the refusal to accept him as 
dead—for death is the only thing that really 
pickles youth, and while his contemporaries age 
James Dean remains forever twenty-four and 
mixed up, and the rest of it. A youth of twenty- 
four can just, but only just, carry the burden of 
his childhood with the obvious pathos of James 
Dean; soon, had he lived, he would have had to 
shuffle it off and turn into a man. He was spared 
answering the question: ‘What kind of a man?’ 
by a quick death with just the right romantic 
opportuneness. So, as he stopped on the dot of 
adolescent midnight, he froze into an archetype. 
Through all the fuss and the symbols—drums and 






dead seagulls and so on—he comes out, as a per-_ 


son, rather well. 


The film is the sort that could be made for any 
dead person who had left a reasonable spoor be- 
hind him. From photographs, drawings, tape 
recordings, interviews with family and friends, 
scenes where he spent his boyhood, where he went 
to school, a portrait is built up. The boy was sensi- 
tive and talented, gifted in various directions, 
dabbling in most of the arts: he painted, sculpted, 
wrote poetry, was musical, acted of course; later 
he hoped to become a film director, a writer, even 
a businessman; he raced cars, loved bullfights, 
played drums, had a horse and a dog. He was 
turbulent and lonely, without immediate, obvious 
reasons for it; success came easily, he had a fond 
family and a pleasant stable background of farm- 
ing folk rooted for some generations in the same 
place. But his mother died when he was eight, and 
besides, for his turbulence there were the normal 
two reasons—his age, and the age he lived in. 
The film is over-discreet, and seems to be hushing 
up the difficulties that Life with Dean must have 
presented : it is significant that among those inter- 
viewed there are hardly any of his working col- 


leagues. Still photographs are used with such 


mobility that you get a feeling of movement and 
behaviour from them; and there is an interesting 
scrap of a film test Dean made that has never, of 
course, been shown publicly before. Directors: 
George W. George and Robert Altman. 

Time Limit: This highly intelligent film has 

been squeezed out. Directed by Karl Malden 
(who played Baby Doll’s husband), acted by 
Righard Widmark and Richard Basehart, it 
questions the basis of war-time behaviour, in a 
case of apparent treachery. Sinewy if rather static 
direction; tough, restrained acting, especially good 
from Basehart. Note three minor players: Dolores 
Michaels (the nymphomaniac in The Wayward 
Bus), Martim Balsam (the head juryman in /2 
Asigry Men), and June Lockhart as the traitor’s 
wife. 
» Les Girls would be a dull musical if it were not 
for Kay Kendall, who knocks even the lively 
Mitzi Gaynor into a cocked hat with her over- 
life-size performance as the bibulous chorus girl. 
She is the funniest British export for ages. 
Director : George Cukor. 

An Eye for an Eye: A very creepy film with 
Curd Jurgens and Fosco Lulli as, respectively, the 
victim and the avenger. Strictly not for entertain- 
ment, unless you love slow sadism and vultures. 
Director: André Cayatte. In the same pro- 
gramme, Lionel Rogosin’s documentary about 
New York drunks, On the Bowery. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
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... Of course else about Shell... 





This casually comfortable Oxford 
style Crombie has the look that 
commands bath admiration and 
service. It’s all wool... naturally 
Crombie is one of wool’s finest 
achievements, recognised everywhere 
... aking of fabrics, warm and 
Juxurious. At 30 guineas it is a 
sound investment. 
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Sumrie clothes are good 
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because of Shell solvents — and Epikote Resins. 
- These epoxy resins are giving paint astonishing new 
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Resin development is just one field in which Shell 
are creating new opportunities . . . to coin a phrase... 
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Shell Chemicals 
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Shell Chemical Company Limited, Marlborough House 
15-17, Gt. Marlborough Street, London, W.1 
In association with Petrochemicals Ltd. Oxirane Ltd. Styrene Products Ltd. 
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Encyclopedia of Jazzand Midnight 
series, Brunswick have produced 
another winning idea for a twelve- 
inch LP series under the title of 
Music for the Boy-|/Girl-friend. 
The first five (first of many, I hope) are in the 
ratio of three for the boy and two for the girl. 

He digs Rock ’n’ Roll features Bill Haley and 
his Comets, Gloria Mann, Mel Williams, the 
Barons and the Mellotones. The last named 
make some truly horrible vocal noises and let 
down the standard considerably, but due to the 
variety of their styles the others succeed in 
sounding more pleasant and more palatable than 
they would be undiluted. 

He really digs Jazz is a great disappointment. 
If your boy-friend really digs jazz, don’t give 
him this record. In fact, he would be most 
offended that you should imagine that he could 
dig such phoney, wishy-washy jazz as that pro- 
duced by Tommy Dorsey's Clambake Seven, 
Woody Herman’s Woodchoppers and the John 
Graas Ensemble. John Graas’s French horn puts 
me in mind of a water-buffalo in intense pain. 
Is this jazz? Two boy-friends who might perhaps 
suitably dig this jazz are those two professional 
“diggers’ whose digging disturbed poor Yorick. 

The Feminine Touch, on the other hand, is 
very pleasing. Six of the most satin-voiced song- 
stresses in show business take part, and I wager 
that Ulysses would have needed more than hopes 
and a mast to save him from this sextet of Sirens— 
Peggy Lee, Carmen McKae, Jeri Southern, 
Joanne Gilbert, Pat Kirby and Gloria de Haven. 

She Loves the Movies is one of two for the 
girl-friend. The performers are Alfred Newman 
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and Victor Young with their orchestras, and that 
excellent singing team, the Four Aces. 

The last of the quintet, for the girl-friend 
again, is called Did Someone say a Party? Artie 
Shaw and his orchestra swing rhythmically and 
romantically through twelve of the most popular 
and melodic dance tunes ever written. This or- 
chestra doesn’t quite recapture the ‘Begin the 
Beguine’ fame, but this is an excellent record. 

Finally, may I ask why only the EMI Company 
has adopted the two admirable but obvious prac- 
tices of, first, naming the backs of their LP 
sleeves so that you can read the title of the 
record when it is stacked on a shelf and, 
secondly, of strengthening the inner, amorphous 
Cellophane sleeve with a layer of paper? 

ROBIN DOUGLAS-HOME 


Shape v. Surface 


THE progress of European sculp- 
ture since 1900 is a curious affair. 
The public must find it hard to 
follow because exhibitions of 
modern sculpture, ideally by one 
artist in each case, are infrequent and rarely relate 
to the chronology of ideas. Much contemporary 
works is beyond clear appraisal unless we remem- 
ber the sequence that preceded it; and before 
describing César’s brilliant exhibition at the Hano- 
ver Gallery, it might be useful to go back to Rodin 
for a moment. In Rodin’s final phase sculpture 
was almost synthetic with painting. Shape 
was invariably eloquent and vital, but the 
surfaces of Rodin’s later bronzes became increas- 
ingly charged with an almost independent life 
and excitement of their own: the surface 
heightened the meaning of form but did so in such 
an overwrought manner that the impact of the 
form itself was occasionally blunted. Sometimes, 
complete integration was achieved and in these 
works Rodin’s genius reached its fullest expres- 
sion. Brancusi reacted against this manner, con- 
centrated entirely upon shape and left his bronzes 
and marble carvings with an immaculately smooth 
surface. An elaborately contrived surface was a 
barrier between himself and the form. Meanwhile, 
Gonzalez—Picasso’s instructor in sculpture—was 
widening the truth-to-material field by experi- 
menting with wrought and beaten iron with 
which he expressed a whole range of ideas 
deriving mainly from African primitive art. Gon- 
zalez had a marvellous touch with his materials 
but again, like Brancusi, shape came first and 
surface was subordinate to it. Then Giacometti 
reversed the process by accentuating the im- 
portance of surface to such an extent that his 
figures seem to materialise from the outside in- 
wards, instead of the form pushing outwards into 
space and arriving at a full and inevitable con- 
clusion with the realisation of surface. Once again, 
sculpture verges towards painting. 

César’s work reveals an encounter between the 
tough, down-to-earth masculinity of Gonzalez. 
who made a world of explicit, adamant fetish 
symbols with great sculptural qualities, and the 
thin-blooded, nervous, attenuated hysteria of 
Giacometti. César’s figures partially reconcile 
these opposing visions. In his mid-thirties, he 
is still feeling his way and is clearly a born 
sculptor. The Sculpture Murale inhis present show, 
together with L’Homme de Villetaneuse, Moulin 
a Vent and the radiant Valentin 3, is his most 
personal discovery. These sculptures soar up- 
wards, superbly poised and balanced, and are 
blessedly free from morbidity. Moreover, they 
work as sculpture all the way round, a rarer virtue 
nowadays than might be imagined. 

BRYAN ROBERTSON 
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Mystification 


Mademoiselle Jaire. By Michel de 
Ghelderode. (Oxford Play. 
house.) 
) THERE is nothing for it but to give 

m you the facts. The scene of 
Mademoiselle Jaire is an Eastern 
city as it might be imagined by 
medizval Flancers (minarets and Breughelish 
hats). The daughter of Jaire, a rich but old- 
womanish merchant, lies dying, much to the 
self-pitying distress of her father, mother and 
fiancé. A revolting old priest, a mercenary 
doctor and a giggling witch called in for their 
assistance are of no avail and the girl dies 
Her grief-stricken lover refuses to accept the 
situation and calls in a dangerous religious fanatic 
with red hair who, protesting that he is only doing 
it to make trouble, performs the necessary 
miracle: the lady rises from her bier. The experi- 
ment, alas, is not a success—the girl is a schizophre- 
nic nuisance given to pelting unsuitable people with 
snowballs and failing to recognise her parents; in 
fact, as she and everyone else realises, she would 
be much better dead again. Fortunately she is 
somewhat comforted by a visit from a man called 
Lazarus, a moribund fellow-sufferer, who tells 
her that she will be looked after come the spring, 
and thereafter she awaits her fate with resigna- 
tion. She finally pegs out with a terrible shriek at 
precisely 3 p.m. on the day of the execution of the 
blind prophet. 

It will be no shock to those properly brought 
up to hear that this is a Miracle play, that it is no 
less, in fact, than the story of the raising of Jairus’s 
daughter. This is a good, well found idea navigated 
with considerable technical skill (as one would 
expect from a playwright whose works fill three 
large volumes); it is navigated with every appear- 
ance of acute and deliberate enjoyment straight 
on to shoals of tedium and jagged rocks of in- 
comprehensibility. This is all very mystifying until 
ofe realises that hidden ‘beneath a new and 
moderately efficient translation by Derek Prouse 
is a play which dates as recalcitrantly as any- 
thing by Galsworthy or Barrie. Written in 1934, 
it bears all the stigmata—a studied unconvention- 
ality which uses the stage as if it were a dangerous 
new toy, plenty of clotted symbolism, a defiantly 
‘shocking’ treatment of a sacred subject, a pre- 
occupation with Freudian symbolism and Jungian 
myth. 

What is interesting about these mannerisms is 
not so much that they are present (it would have 
been very odd if some of them had not been), but 
that beneath them the significance of the play 
must, strictly, have been quite as obscure in 1934 
as it is now; the thing simply cannot be worked 
out. The difference was that then it did not matter. 
The play may have said nothing, but it said it in 
a way that was at the time exciting, and it was in 
consequence a resounding success. One suspects 
that Ionesco will go the same way. His work does 
not really make sense, but its impact produces 
and is calculated to produce thoughts and feelings 
which any real analysis would laugh out of one’s 
head. Ionesco, quite legitimately, defies analysis; 
in twenty years, though, he will probably get it, 
the spell will have failed to work and a ‘Spectacle 
Ionesco’ may become a by-word of boredom. Poor 
M. de Ghelderode. Fashionable nonsense has a 
place in the theatre; unfashionable nonsense is 
just nonsense. If the choice of the play was not 
Frank Hauser’s happiest, neither is it Minos 
Volanakis’s best production—he appears to have 
lost his bearings like everyone else, designer, 
actors, audience. 





DAVID WATT 
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Miracle in Greece 


By PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR 


RUINOUS blemish—and its total absence is 

one of the innumerable delights of this 
astonishing work of Sir Maurice Bowra*—seems 
endemic in most books dealing with the life of 
the ancient Greeks. 

The blemish is this. Dazzled by the achieve- 
ments of ancient Greece and overcome by its 
influence on later civilisations, historians, through 
unconscious vanity, have a tendency to identify 
their own civilisations with it. The result is that 
those awkward elements in Homeric or Periclean 
Greece which clash with the official mores of the 
historians’ own society seem regrettable deviations 
which must be hushed up or explained away. It 
has been—it still is—painful to many English 
classicists that in some ways their paragons are 
such bad hats; that their vindictiveness, in modern 
Europe, would disgrace an Albanian glen; that 
some of the noblest, after a war, would be shot 
as traitors; that all of them would be despised for 
superstition, feared as blackguards and domestic 
tyrants and shunned as braggarts. Post-Wilber- 
force sensibility is shocked by their ownership of 
slaves and post-Labouchére prejudice shies like a 
frightened mustang from the certainty that these 
artisans of so much that is noble and immortal, 
were they suddenly summoned from beyond the 
Styx to London, would be rounded up under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and clapped into 
Wormwood Scrubs by the drove. The Greeks, in 
fact, were nothing like the image of the English 
gentleman. Nor were they like unwigged French 
encyclopedists or Renaissance Complete Men 
stripped of their brocade. 

What they really were like, and the whole sweep 
of their history and development and achieve- 
ment from post-Mycenzan times to the fall of 
Athens after the battle of Syracuse, is the theme 
of Sir Maurice’s book. Anyone who may have 
felt in the past that his subject matter has been 
too mild a stimulus to his brilliant gifts will sit 
up here; the scholarly jog-trot has suddenly 
sharpened into a mettlesome canter that only a 
tight reign holds back from a gallop. All is taut, 
closely argued and compact. Each page bristles 
with bold and original conclusions. We had every 
right to expect deep scholarship; but we have sel- 
dom seen such enormous material so skilfully and 
excitingly marshalled. The author’s admiration 
for the Greeks is everywhere manifest, but the 
book gains greatly from the sobriety, the sternness 
even, of his examination. ‘The Greeks, who gave 
to mankind its most imaginative myths, have 
themselves become almost mythical.’ Stripped of 
the dithyrambic haze of wonder, the Greek 

*THe Greek Experience. By C. M. Bowsa. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 36s.) 





achievement emerges as something immeasurably 
more wonderful, valuable, clear and unique. 

First Sir Maurice gazes at Greece itself, to 
locate and appraise what it was in the chiselling 
and astringent air, the intruding sea and the hard 
harmonies of the mountain ranges which turned 
the successive waves of northern strangers, who- 
ever they were, into Greeks; to determine how it 
shaped them, in spite of the manifold, disparate 
and often hostile politics which they evolved, into 
a unity of common descent, language, religion 
and culture. He is particularly illuminating on the 
emergence of the language, on the strength, con- 
cision and manceuvrability of its inflections, its 
beauty and its intrinsic intolerance to vagueness : 
factors which were to make it so apt a tool for 
the splendours to follow. 

It is through these first splendours, the collection 
of the Homeric songs into the /liad and the Odys- 
sey at the rebirth Of literacy in the late eighth 
century, that we look back at the first doings 
of the Greeks. Through them we become familiar 
with the heroic principle and the nature of the 
gods. And it is vital to do so. For the gods and 
their own heroic ancestors were interchangeably 
the inspiration and the exemplars of the later 
Greeks, and their influence endured all through, 
and in spite of all the subsequent mutations of 
Greek life. 

‘A people gets the gods which it deserves.’ Also, 
very often, it makes them in its own image. It is 
thus important that the brood of gods which the 
mountains brought forth were neither monsters 
nor disembodied spirits, but anthropomorphic 
super-Greeks, as it were, but divine and of a 
different essence. Only in ancient fables were a 
few demi-gods admitted to their company. But 
their similarity to human beings encouraged 
humans to become ‘godlike,’ It was their divinity 
and their splendour which attracted and impressed 
the Greeks, for they represented no moral system; 
their sanctions were all wayward, incalculable, 
personal matters depending on anger or affection; 
so ‘good’ was not a moral but a purely ontological 
term. Thus the cult of personal honour, the quest 
of glory, and loyalty to their own physical and 
mental talents became the ruling code of the 
heroes and those that came after them. It extended 
to loyalty to the family, to the city, and, in times 
of pan-Hellenic stress, to Hellenism itself. Victory 
in battle was the best that could happen to a hero; 
a brave death which left a legacy of fame was 
scarcely less so. Injury and insult had to be 
avenged without mercy. Apart from posthumous 
renown, all that was good was sought for in life 
itself; in health, beauty, riches, fame, friendship 
and love; in the exploitation of personal gifts to 
their utmost. A man’s own existence after death 
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held no promise but an eternal shadowy quaran- 
tine worse than the life of the meanest living serf. 

The exploitation of personal gifts to the 
utmost. . . . This is really the keynote of the 
book. For vigour and bravery in war and skill in 
games were accompanied by the cult of vigour 
and adventurousness of the intellect. Sloth and 
cowardice became, by implication, the deadly sins. 
Intellectual enterprise and maturity balanced the 
unruliness of mere physical heroism, and four 
cardinal virtues—courage, temperance, justice 
and wisdom—became the basis of civic principle 
and morality. 

The history of the Greeks is thus a study of 
man at the fullest and most energetic enjoyment 
and cultivation of his innate faculties. It is interest- 
ing to note, in the absorbing chapter on ‘Myth 
and Symbol’ how little use, compared to other 
mythologies, is made in the Greek myths of 
magical and shamanistic powers by mortals. All 
is permitted to the gods but man is much more 
often at odds with the supernatural, or helped by 
it, unasked, from on high, than resorting to it 
himself. Similarly, the chief aim of the Greek 
dramatists, forever warrening and delving in the 
ore of mythology, was to record the truth about 
man in his ineluctable conflict with the gods. 

The chapters about the myths, the poetry and 
the tragedies are rich and revealing; so is the 
analysis of the development of Greek art, the 
impulses, the overcoming of limitations and the 
forward leaps in vase painting and statuary and 
architecture. All through the book argument is 
reinforced by the counterpointing of general 
trends with sudden clinching detail. In the long 
essay dealing with Greek art tue texts and quota- 
tions are backed by sixty-four pages of excellent 
and most relevant photographs. I was also helped, 
while reading this chapter, by Mr. A. W. Law- 
rence’s magnificent and compendious new Greek 
Architecture,t a book whose fine text and multi- 
plicity of excellent drawings and photographs 
deserve far more than this passing and perfunc- 
tory-seeming tribute: 

Perhaps their adventures into the realms of 
thought were the most surprising and heroic feats 
of these extraordinary people: their elevation of 
Babylonian and Egyptian mathematics into a 
system which remains valid today; their aspira- 
tions to define the reality that underlies phen- 
omena which we call philosophy; their intrepid 
advances and discoveries in natural science. They 
discovered the truth about the solar system and 
foreshadowed the theory of evolution and pro- 
pounded the atomic theory. They learnt how to 
assemble data and examine evidence, they worked 
out the rules of logic. The author conducts us 
through the enthralling labyrinths of history, 
geography, medicine, science and philosophy. It 
may seem a far cry from the long-shadowed 
spears of Troy to the laws of hydrostatics and the 
conic section; Sir Maurice convinces us that how- 
ever tcnucus is ‘he connecting thread, the one is 
the spiritual outcome of the other. 

Such is their richness of content and the com- 
pactness of their argument that one has the 
impression, on finishing these 200 pages, of having 
read, and painlessly assimilated, many volumes. 
One also has a compelling impression, on closing 
the book, of having finished a masterpiece. 

+ GREEK ArRcHiTECTURE. By A. W. Lawrence. 
(Penguin Books, 63s.) 




































































Scotland the Brave. By Iain Hamilton. (Michael 
Joseph, 16s.) 

THE relationship between England and the other 
national areas of these islands has never been 
static, but there are signs that it is starting to 
change quite fast. The status of London may well 
be on the verge of a decline in an English as well 
as in a British context. The adumbration of yet 
another cultural ‘trend’ is not to be lightly under- 
taken these days, and nobody ought to want to 
give any established regionalism a shot in the arm, 
but it does look as if anybody interested in what 
is going on in the United Kingdom has a rapidly 
increasing obligation to turn an occasional glance 
north of the Tweed and west of the Wye, if no 
farther. (North of Hampstead and west of Shep- 
herds Bush will do for first-year students.) 


These remarks may serve to introduce Mr. Tain 
Hamilton’s autobiographical account of a child- 
hood and adolescence spent on Clydeside, on 
Lanarkshire farms and at school in Renfrewshire. 
His portrayal of these places and the people 
associated with them, of the varied and some- 
times almost self-contradictory things that Scot- 
tish romanticism can mean, is sympathetic and 
illuminating, but in a vigorous and not an inertly 
contemplative way: the egotisms of the intro- 
spective kind of autobiography are shagply 
avoided. Scotland the Brave deserves a far wider 
audience than the localised one it may appear 
superficially to invite. And this is so not only 
because we should all try to keep up with the 
Jocks and what they are currently thinking, but 
because of the book’s personal qualities. 

Mr. Hamilton has the virtues of honesty, 
humility and—above all—complete absence of 
that affectation which bedevils so many auto- 
biographies, especially those in which childhood 
is important. Ability to re-evoke a world seen 
through a child’s eyes is not uncommon these 
days, and Mr. Hamilton manages it as well as 
most, but where he particularly scores i$ in 
describing those sudden random shifts of mood 
everyone has experienced and never quite—never 
nearly in some cases—outgrows. Those dreads and 
loathings of nothing very special, those trance-like 
lassitudes, those petrifying lonely boredoms are 
all beautifully caught. The author knows that it is 
vacuity, not sensitiveness, which fastens the child’s 
attention on what the adult does not see, and that 
the tears which solitude brings are most likely the 
accompaniment of a jaw-dislocating yawn. 

Such insights are the marks of an astringency 








John Davenport, The Observer. 
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Last Tales 


After a long silence, ISAK DINESEN (Karen 
Blixen) presents twelve new tales. With their classic 
wit, they make worthy successors to those famous 
books, Seven Gothic Tales and Out of Africa. 

“Baroness Blixen is a great writer, a master of tragic 
irony ... This is one of the most ceremonious 
adieux in literature, the swan-song of an eagle,” 


“What makes Miss Dinesen stand out 
literary giant of the last century behind the post 
war writers is the rich texture of her methods,” 


Caledonian Attitudes 


which sets off, without ever being allowed to 
distort, the remembered sentiment and idealism 
to be found in other parts of the story. But one 
would not wish that sentiment to be remembered 
only, and it is not. Although there is abundant 
humour here (the adolescent’s discovery that there 
are girls about can seldom have been treated so 
hilariously) and abundant self-deflation, Scotland 
clearly remains for Mr. Hamilton the most roman- 
tic place in the world. Few subjects are worthier 
or more of our own day than a man’s love-affair 
with his native heath, provided the man is a man, 
and not a cheapjack or a rhapsodist or a profes- 
sional Celt—especially that. In the present case, 
these provisions hold. Scotland the Brave shows 
itself in every line to be the work of a genuine 
human being and a genuine writer. 

KINGSLEY AMIS 


Men of the Left 


The strange history of Pierre Mendés-France and 
the great conflict over French North Africa. 
By Alexander Werth. (Barrie, 30s.) 


IN this book Alexander Werth gives us another 
slice of his history of contemporary France based 
around the enigma of the rise and fall of M. 
Mendés-France. Before discussing its substance, 
let me say that I find Mr. Werth’s manner of 
writing profoundly irritating. To begin with, he 
lacks method. In spite of the endless reiteration 
with which his sentences are stuffed, important 
facts are left out. For instance, l’affaire des fuites 
is often mentioned, but never actually narrated, 
and, while I agree with Mr. Werth that the thing 
was principally an attack on the Mendés-France 
government, this is a -point which requires 
explanation for any reader who is not a close 
student of French politics. Mr. Werth’s style is 
sloppy—why must he write sentences like: ‘It 
was then that a lot of hanky-panky started’?—and 
his continual references to ‘the He-men of 
Morocco,’ the ‘old gang’ of French politicians, 
the ‘colonialists’ weaken the effect of. his writing. 
No more than a novelist should a historian keep 
telling us what to think of his characters. 
However, this once said, this is a far better book 
than France 1940-55. Mr. Werth is a man of the 
left—of the continental left—and recent events in 
France have hit him hard. Over Algeria the aver- 
age Frenchman appears .to have temporarily 
ranged himself against progress and even com- 
mon sense, and this is hard for a Left-wing intel- 
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lectual to understand or even admit. How can the 
French people support such obviously disastrous 
policies? How can they follow Guy Mollet rather 
than Mendés-France? How is it that ex-Céin 
munist voters go over to Poujade? All this, I am 
glad to say, leaves Mr. Werth a good deal less 
sure of himself, and in his uncertainty Over 
Algeria he gives way to nostalgia: ‘I recalled my 
Own experience in Spain in 1937. How strongly 
one felt about things in those days! How beauti- 
fully clear-cut the issues were! We had to fight 
Fascism—and that’s all there was to it!’ It may 
be unkind to remark that, for Orwell, there was a 
great deal more, but it is just as well that Mr. 
Werth should realise that political and moral 
issues can be complex. This internal conflict gives 
his book tension and significance which it might 
otherwise have lacked. 


This book follows the fortunes of a man, Pierre 
Mendés-France, and of the movement for a 
French: New Deal which formed up behind him, 
We are told about the Mendés-France govern. 
ment with its success at Geneva, its attack on 
alcchol, its manceuvres over EDC and its final 
fall over North Africa. From then the story is one 
of frustration: the personal frustration of M, 
Mendés-France’s efforts to create a political party; 
the frustration of the Republican Front by M., 
Edgar Faure’s snap election in 1955; above all, 
the frustration of liberals over Algeria, their 
failure even to secure the ending of the use of 
torture by the police and military. For anyone 
who loves France and values the French contribu- 
tion to European civilisation these last years have 
been tragedy hardly relieved by the courage of a 
few men, a Mauriac or an Aron, who felt they 
could not keep silent. 

The disappointment of the hopes aroused by 
the short-lived Mendés-France government was a 
turning-point in recent French history; but it is 
too early yet to discern the deeper causes of its 
defeat. No doubt M. Mendés-France had made 
powerful enemies—the bouilleurs de cru and the 
North African lobby—but no plot laid by politi- 
cians could create the atavism and racial hatred 
unleashed by Algeria even in circles normally free 
from excessive nationalism. One of the most 
sinister features of this has been the way in which 
a Socialist like Robert’ Lacoste or an ex-Marxist 
intellectual like Jacques Soustelle has become 
converted to the: views of the colons on taking 
up his appointment as Resident Minister or 
Governor-General of the territory. The result has 
been a war of unspeakable atrocity, an end to any 
prospect of the maintenance of French influence 
in the Maghreb, bankruptcy and inflation at 
héme. The decline of Pierre Mendés-France has 
accompanied that of his country. 

Mr. Werth gives some reasons for this descent 
into the abyss, but neither he nor anyone else 
can explain it completely. One factor, which he 
fails to mention, is the decline in influence of the 
intellectuals—largely due to their over-preoccupa- 
tion with politics. Who can now take a Sartre 
seriously with his tortuous dialectic and his 
sentimental love for an abstraction called ‘the 
proletariat’? Intellectuals in any country have a 
limited stock of credit which they should only 
draw on in an emergency. Algeria is such an emer- 
gency, but many of those who protest have cried 
‘wolf’ so often that they are no longer heard, 
while the suspicion of schadenfreude which was 
sometimes present in their past denunciations can 
be turned against them by unscrupulous adver- 
saries. The tragedy of an exaggerated engagement 
is that it devalues the political opinions of the 
intellectual as well as diverting him from his 
proper sphere of action. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 
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Who Fished the Murex Up? 


Letters to Vernon Watkins. By Dylan Thomas. 
(Faber, 15s.) 


Tus book is justified by the astonishing unity of 
the material. Dylan Thomas wrote many letters 
to many different sorts of people, some of them 
gossipy, trivial and bawdy, a great many begging, 
none of them dull. His letters to Vernon Watkins 
are, apart from some typically amusing domestic 
trivia, about his work. They have a uniquely 
coherent quality. He knew most of the poets of 
his time in England and America, and would dis- 
cuss technical and other problems with them, but 
Vernon Watkins’s relationship was different, be- 
cause of their common Welshness, their practice 
of verse, and also because Watkins ‘stayed put.” 
He was a sort of loadstone towards whom his 
friend was pulled in times of creative stress. There 
were times of stress in other ways, and Mr. Wat- 
kins was not uninvolved in these; but principally 
it was a relationship of artistic trust. His role as 
editor of these letters is beyond praise. 

Even his critics admit Dylan Thomas’s powers 
of application, his scrupulousness as an artist. 
This they often attempt to brush off as some tent 
juggler might Houdini’s arduous practising of his 
craft. Poetry is not of one kind, and Thomas did 
not set up as the sole exemplar of the way in 
which it should be written. One of his own great 
favourites was Hardy, whom he understood 
deeply and interpreted magnificently. His way 
was not Hardy’s way. Why should it have been? 
His poetic ancestry is not difficult to trace; but 
it is unnecessary to do that now. His enemies have 
to admit his authentic note, even when the rhetoric 
overpowers them. Critics of Wagner do not deny 
the power of the man; that is what they most 
resent. Not that Dylan Thomas set up as anything 
but someone ‘towards the top of the second class.’ 

These letters begin after the publication of /8 
Poems (1934), when Mr. Watkins first met the 
writer, and before the publication of 25 Poems 
(1936). In April, 1936, Thomas writes from Corn- 
wall: ‘I’m not a country man; I stand for, if 
anything, the aspidistra, the provincial drive, the 
morning cafe, the evening pub.” This is the world 
he described so admirably in his prose, and to 
which it has been suggested he should have con- 
fined his poetry. An absurd suggestion, it seems 
to me. He enjoyed innumerable thrillers, bad 
films, silly people of both sexes; he had many 
tiresome defects and even vices; but the poetry 
was the thing, the mysteriously separate thing. 
Nor is it necessary to make lists of great romantic 
poets to justify him. There is no paradox in this, 
He simply describes the situation of the artist 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
earlier, and ever. And he was intensely alive to 
his chosen art, as when he criticises a poem by his 
friend, ‘I’ve always disliked the weak line. I admit 
that readers of complicated poetry do need a 
breather now and then, but I don’t think poetry 
should give it to them. When they want one, they 
should take it and then go on.’ 

This is a moving book. I, too, like Mr. Watkins, 
‘cannot describe my excitement when I saw for 





Greece in Colour (Thames and Hudson, 5 gns.) 
contains 57 large photographs, a text translated 
from the German and an introduction by Lord 
Kinross. ‘The Greek sense of wholeness,’ writes 
Lord Kinross, ‘makes little distinction between 
past and present. The Greeks of today may have 
little direct affinity with the Greeks of antiquity. 
But the same environment has bred them; the 
same ideas have turned them into a nation.’ 


the first time on a postcard the poem for his 
twenty-fourth birthday.’ This is no matter for 
boast or envy; it is still a good poem. But this is 
not a book of sloppy reminiscence, but a book 
really of technical reference. Pages 66 and 67 are 
too long to quote. They are a complete refutation 
of those who think Thomas did not know what 
he was saying or how best to say it. These are 
humble and illuminating pages. Nobody could be 
anything but the better for reading them, even 
if he were totally uninterested in poetry. 

A personal note, as a pinch of salt, I feel I must 
add: How brilliant the old boy was at not letting 
right hands know what left hands were doing! But 
this has nothing to do with poetry; or with me; 
or with anyone else. JOHN DAVENPORT 


Under the Cherry Blossom 


A Japanese Family, By John Sykes. (Wingate, 
15s.) 

I OPENED this book with some misgivings. The 
title is dull and the drawing on the jacket 
atrocious; the illustrations look no more than 
ordinary—cherry blossom, a Noh play, an alley 
full of bars. There have been so many misin- 
formed, opinionated, pale or gushing books about 
Japan (I except only D. J. Enright’s The World 
of Dew, and even that has odd bits of strange per- 
spective) that I was prepared to be both bored 
and irritated. The ‘magic’ of Japan, which the 
blurb talks about, is apt to go sticky on paper. 

But I was wrong. Although Mr. Sykes and his 
wife spent only about six months in Japan, this 
book is remarkably accurate and acute; as I read 
it, I felt he was writing not only about the Japan 
I knew, but also about the Japan which I wish 
I had got to know better. The family with which 
the Sykeses stayed in Kyoto, some other members 
of which they met in different parts of Japan, and 
the neighbours and friends with whom they came 
into contact through them, showed plainly 
enough a cross-section of modern middle-class 
Japan; a family with internal differences and 
bursts of individual emotion, but still basically 
a rigid, hierarchical, formula-ridden society in 
miniature. The whole underlying impulse behind 
the proffered generosity of their hosts was 
typical—an act of giri, the repayment of favours 
once received; in this case, some friends of the 
Sykeses in England had been hospitable to Pro- 
fessor Awada, the senior member of the family, 
many years before. 

There is the material for half-a-dozen sociologi- 
cal studies and a couple of novels here, in the 
deliberate crushing of the tentative affair between 
Toshio and Reiko, in the character of the super- 
ficially Americanised but inwardly reactionary 
Shozo, in the Anglophile patriarch Professor 
Awada (this is a splendid tragi-comic portrait), 
who quotes Shakespeare and Browning with 
pedantic relish, bursting with native pride at the 
sight of the first cherry blossom, scowling with 
native shame at the drunks underneath the cherry 
trees, yet as drunk as the next man on a few 
bottles of sake. Mr. Sykes has a wry, individual 
style and a witty but sympathetic eye; almost 
everything he writes has the ring of truth, from 
his description of the student in the train paralyti- 
cally eager to know about James Joyce, to his 
wider, but still empirical, generalisations (such 
as the statement that the Japanese are not 
hypocritical—‘they can be two-faced, working for 
you or against you, and be quite secure and 
happy about this because in different spheres 
different criteria automatically operate’). A wise 
and entertaining book. ANTHONY THWAITE 
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FONTEYN 
The Ballerina in her Setting 


JAMES MONAHAN 
The first full-length critical study of Margot 
Fonteyn and her art, by a critic equipped with a 
long and considerable knowledge of his subject 
and her work. Illustrated. 18s. net 


VICTORIAN BALLET GIRL 


The tragic story of Clara Webster 
IVOR GUEST 


A leading historian of the ballet reconstructs the 
remarkable story of a rising star of the Victorian 
fomantic ballet, and evokes the atmosphere of 
theatrical London of the period. Illustrated. 

21s. net 


BALLET ANNUAL 1958 
Edited by ARNOLD HASKELL 


The twelfth issue of this indispensable record of 
ballet activities at home and abroad includes the 
memorable visit of the Bolshoi Theatre Ballet to 
London. Illustrated. 255s. net 


BALLET No. 7 SERGE LIDO 


Serge Lido’s new volume of photographs provides 
an exciting and impressive survey of the European 
ballet scene during the past year. 425. net 





LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


Studies of eminent Americans distinguished by 
fine scholarship and good writing. Edited by 
Oscar Handlin, Professor of History at Harvard. 
The first 14 titles include U. S. Grant, Benjamin 
Franklin, Daniel Webster, C. E. Hughes, and 
Woodrow Wilson. Full list available. 

Each 18s. net 


HANDEL’S MESSIAH 
Origins : Composition : Sources 
JENS PETER LARSEN 


A fascinating and scholarly investigation of the 
origins of the Messiah and Handelian oratorio. 
With 20 facsimiles. 40s. net 


THE EPISTLE 


TO THE ROMANS 
C. K. BARRETT 


“Tt is a pleasure to hail the first of a new series of 
commentaries on the New Testament inaugu- 
rated by a volume of outstanding value and 
distinction—C. K. Barrett on Romans. Seldom 
have I found a commentary more readable.” 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 255. net 


THE ACTS 
OF THE APOSTLES 
C. S.C. WILLIAMS 


The second of Black’s New Testament com- 
mentaries, designed to assist the present genera- 
tion to a fuller understanding of the New Testa- 
ment. 255. net 








Through Blue-Coloured Spectacles 


The Blue Ants. By Robert Guillain. (Secker and 
Warburg, 25s.) 


How exasperating for the Americans—the 
journalist-historians, the analysts, the pundits, all 
the earnest inquiring Foundation-members in the 
rimless glasses who would now be producing their 
standard. works on China, if only Mr. Dulles 
would let them go there and have a look. As things 
are they see those irreplaceable early years slip- 
ping away unexamined by them, undocumented, 
recorded only by potentially sympathetic Euro- 
peans—most of whom, oddly, seem to be French. 
In the company of distinguished correspondents 
known to be serious and reasonable about the Far 
East—the kind the rest of us respect, and consult, 
and crib from when need be—an important name 
is that of Robert Guillain of Le Monde. One 
does not expect him to be starry-eyed about Asia, 
after more than twenty years chasing its elusive 
verities all over the Orient, including pre-revolu- 
tionary China itself. He has been rather a long 
“ne producing his book on the new regime, and 
a good deal of lesser journalism has already 
creamed off some of his discoveries, but it comes 
at last with the authority of a wise and experi- 
enced observer. This has to be remembered, lest 
it should seem to be the musings of a fairly sou 
and disillusioned Old China Hand. é‘ 
‘I have always tried,’ says Guillain, ‘to escape 
the absurd consequences of crudely colouring all 
present-day politics with the words “Reds” and 
“Anti-Reds.”’ For China, then, he reaches to 
the other end of the spectrum; he is perhaps the 
first writer to invest with all manner of sinister 
overtones the simple word ‘Blue.’ The book’s 
original title, 600 Millions de Chinois, was at 
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HAMILTON 


SCOTLAND THE BRAVE 


“A humane, reasonable, sincere, 


sensitive autobiography . . . he feels 
strongly, his memory of childhood 
is vivid, he has a Highlander’s 
imagination and a 
reason” SUNDAY TIMES 


Book Society Recommendation 16/- 


lowlander’s 
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D’OYLEY 


WHY, SOLDIERS, WHY ? 


The dramatic story of Major John 
André, executed by Washington in 
the American War of Independence. 
“A historical novel of distinction” 
GLASGOW HERALD. “The reconstruc- 
tion has been scrupulously done” 
SPHERE 13/6 
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least straightforward, if not arresting; the English 
version is merely contemptuous and, to my mind, 
far from juste. The Chinese people ate very hard 
to compare with anything else, but the one 
creature they do not resemble even remotely is 
the ant, and if M. Guillain thinks they do he 
should brush up on his formicology. True, they 
are numerous, and somehow this causes M. 
Guillain displeasure. He is very stern with them 
for multiplying at such a rate; at the same time 
he speaks with distaste of the government- 
sponsored contraceptive campaign. He is, in fact, 
a pretty hard man to please all round. In the old 
days he deplored the Chinese affection for dirt; 
today he finds their cleanliness oppressive. In 
Kuomintang days he disapproved of their rags; 
now he is appalled by their uniforms. He once cen- 
sured their indolence; today he is cross because the 
poor devils have to work like—well, niggers. He 
observes very properly that the outside world’s 
ignorance of Communist China is foolish and 
dangerous, yet he says her invitation to ‘Come and 
see’ is a most formidable weapon. 

The more lucidly and evocatively M. Guil- 
lain describes China the more he communi- 
cates his depression, He plays fair, in the sense 
that he recalls the total wretchedness of the pre- 
revolutionary Kuomintang days as angrily as 
he does the bleak efficiency of the China of 
Chairman Mao, and he is at pains to note the 
almost clinical honesty that has replaced the old 
vagabondage and thievery—though characteris- 
tically he suspects that-this has come about just 
because everyone has his eye on everyone else. 
Perhaps it is because my own exploration of 
China followed almost exactly the same course, 
in very similar circumstances a year before, that 
I am perplexed by many of his conclusions. For 
me, reading this book is like looking at a familiar 
picture through slightly tinted glasses—blue ones, 
I suppose. ‘On my arrival,’ writes M. Guillain, ‘I 
was enchanted, when I left:I felt stifled.’ I too 
arrived enchanted, and left—bewildered, maybe, 
excited, a little uneasy, but the enchantment re- 
mained, and still remains. 

What I do not understand is Robert Guillain‘s 
firm insistence on the complete Russification of 
China, that the domination is permanently 
established. I feel: this must be a subjective con- 
clusion arrived at from Guillain’s detestation of 
the ubiquitous blue boiler-suit (which is to be sure 
an abominable rig, though a great deal better than 
having no backside to your pants at all, the 
prewar fashion). I would have said that the flexi- 
bility and imagination of Chinese Communism 
actually oppose the dull ironclad dogma of the 
Muscovites, and that the Chinese have their eyes 
wide open—absorbing from Soviet Communism 
exactly as much as they need, and going their own 
way for the rest, if only for the simple biological 
reason that Chinese never never ‘will be Slavs. Of 
course Robert Guillain, on that so-familiar trek 
through the smoky wilderness of Manchuria, 
along the industrial trail beaten flat by the foot- 
steps of endless delegations, found that all the new 
equipment was Russian, and that over the Seam- 
less Steel Tube Works and so on was the legend: 
‘Erected Through The Selfless Generosity Of Our 
Soviet Comrades, or something to that effect. 
I too recall many a talk with the Comrade 
Manager of this or that steamy clanging enter- 
prise who would say: “We owe it all to our Soviet 
brothers; they provided the magnificent machin- 
ery, their experts trained our technicians to use 
it, staying amongst us till we knew. And now,’ 
he would add, beaming, ‘as from last week, thank 
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God, the last of them has pushed off home. Have 


- another cup of tea.’ 


In spite of his manifest regrets M. Guillaia 
concludes that Mao Tse-tung’s regime is solidly 
established for the foreseeable future, and that 
the sooner Washington gets this into its head 
and recognises both the fact. and the State 
the better. ‘I believe that the peace of the 
world will be less precarious,’ he says, ‘when 
China is recognised by the Great Powers, admitted 
into the United Nations and allowed to take her 
place once more in international trade.’ 

Two cheers, in fact, for the Red and the Blue. 

JAMES CAMERON 


Scientific Illiteracy 


The Physics and Chemistry of Life. (Bell, 13s. 64.) 
AT the turn of the century a Member of 
Parliament making a speech had only to leave 
a classical quotation hanging in the air for all the 
rest of the 670 Members to complete it for him, 
The fact that few of our present MPs could 
achieve this feat is not a sign of intellectual 
deterioration. It merely implies that the content 
of our national education has changed. It can 
be argued, however, that the fact that the excel- 
lently printed, profusely illustrated and beautifully 
written Scientific American might not be under- 
stood in this country means that our education 
has not changed far enough, and that in conse- 
quence we are missing some of the important 
intellectual achievements of our generation. 

The Physics and Chemistry of Life is a com- 
pilation of eighteen essays from the Scientific 
American. Many of the ideas described are new 
and of basic philosophical importance to all 
educated people who want to know what is hap- 
pening in the intellectual climate of the world in 
which they live. For instance, most of the cultures 
of the world, our owh included, hold mythical be 


liefs in a supernatural creation of life. Rational « 
scientists, however, from Aristotle to Descartes, 


accepted the evidence of their senses that life 


could arise from non-living materials—worms .- 
from mud, maggots from decayed meat, mice - 


from rubbish and so on. Then in 1857 Pasteur, in 


a series of rigorous experiments which it was | 


impossible for logical people to overlook, 
demolished this theory of spontaneous genefa- 
tion. It is a symptom of the philosophical poverty 
of our time that most modern biologists, having 


accepted with satisfaction the downfall of the 
hypothesis of spontaneous generation, and yet un » 
willing to accept the alternative belief in a special 
supernatural creation, are content with nothing. 
But now we have the experiments of S. L. | 


Miller, carried out two years ago in 1955 in the 
United States and since confirmed in Russia, 
showing that electrical discharges similar to those 
occurring in the upper atmosphere cause the 
formation of amino acids from simple gases— 
water vapour, methane, ammonia and hydrogen 
—which there is good evidence to believe existed 
in the early atmosphere of the earth. In one stroke 
this remarkable result suggests that proteins, of 
which amino acids are components, and hence the 
class of proteins specified as enzymes, and hence 
the simplest form of living organism, and from 
them the whole sequence of biological life, pro- 
liferating according to the rules of evolution, were 
first created in this way. And so created only once. 
Amino acids produced by modern lightning today 
would be destroyed by existing life. 

Our grandparents accepted Darwin or resisted 
him. We ignore the implications of S. L. Miller's 
results because our scientific illiteracy is such 
that we don’t know what amino acids are. 
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. SHOCK-PROOF \ 
N \) 
, INVESTMENT \ 
\ 
\ The recent heavy fall in share values emphasises \ 
\ the wisdom of investing money in a good Building 
) Society. For instance, £500 invested in the “‘Planet”* \ 
\ before these troubles started, is still £500 today—and Y 
will be £500 in the future. Never any loss of Capital. \ 
The financial strength of this century-old organ- \ 
\ ization is beyond all doubt. It has been under the same \) 
\ control for over 25 years ; is a founder-member of the \ 
\ Building Societies Association, and throughout its y 
) existence has maintained the highest standards for ‘ 
safeguarding the interests of its shareholders. ) 
Allowing for Income Tax at the standard rate, \ 
each ‘*‘ Planet’ £1 share yields the équivalent of over \ 
\ £6.10.0 per cent, per annum. Interest is calculated \\ 
\ on daily balances ; Capital is immediately redeem- \ 
\) able at par. 
Limited investment (£5,000 maximum) can now ty 
) be accepted. Postcard or telephone will bring you \ 
full details. \ 
\\ 
) THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY ) 
\ (Est. 1848) \ 
\) \) 
\ Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 
\ (Telephone : Monarch 8985) \ 
\ 














The Rt. Hon. Lord Hailsham, Q.C. 


Appeals for 
CANCER 
RESEARCH 


Lord Hailsham writes: “The Im- 
perial Cancer Research Fund, 
which is under the highest medical 
and scientific direction, is con- 
tinually engaged in the work of 

e hag Cancer Research in its own 
rene Oy eR "Sey SENET modern laboratories. The work is 
now to be still further increased in new laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Very heavy expenditure is involved, and help is urgently needed 
from generous-hearted people to meet the cost. I hope, therefore, that 
the appeal may evoke a most generous response.” 


IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 





The fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories without state 

aid. New lines of research are starting; new equipment and extra staff are wanted. 

Please send a gift to the Treasurer, A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S., at Royal 
College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
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Sin Vokn Kennedy 


THE BUSINESS OF WAR ([25s.] 


¢ one of the most important and revealing books 
on the war. . . it would hardly be possible 
to write an illuminating personal narrative 
of the war in a fairer and more balanced 
way than you have succeeded in doing 9 


CAPTAIN B. H. LIDDELL HART 
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novels selling 


F. W. Kenyon 


his superb novel of 
Mary, Queen of Scots 


LEGACY OF HATE [lés.] 


Virwmie Willams 


a warm-hearted first 
novel from America 


THE FRUIT TRAMP [12s. 64.) 
new detection 


Claude Hourhton 


MORE LIVES THAN ONE [is5s.) 


ILL WILL [lls. 64.) 


Pe 


W. Senger Pope 


a backward glance 
down the years 


\ 
‘ 
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GIVE ME YESTERDAY ([2Is.} 


intended to delight the old and 
irritate the young and angry 








London 








The Limits of Journalism 


The Day Christ Died. By Jim Bishop. (Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 21s.) 
Tue Carpenter of Nazareth has been depicted 
as dreamy mystic, political agitator, social re- 
former and in many other ideal roles which 
throw more light upon the character of the 
writers than on the personality of Jesus. Other 
authors have been content to use the categories 
of interpretation to be found in the Gospels, 
supplementing their stories with historical details 
and embellishing the personality with some inter- 
pretation of their own. Yet although the Gospels 
contain authentic information, they defy bio- 
graphical treatment, because they were written to 
be Gospels, not biographies. 

The Passion Story, however, is rather different 
from the rest of the Gospels. It is a closely 
written, connected tale which, by its very nature, 
is more amenable to biographical treatment. Mr. 
Bishop’s book is a painstaking, honest attempt 
to give a journalist's account of Jesus’s last 
twenty-four hours before he died, together with 
sufficient background information to make his 
story intelligible. His obvious reverence and sin- 
cerity do not, however, exempt him from 
criticism. Any attempt to improve on the words 
of Scripture demands the most rigorous scrutiny : 
and The Day Christ Died does not stand up to 
such treatment. Mr. Bishop may be a good 
journalist, but he is a second-hand biographer, 
swamped by his material and uncritical in its use. 
He throws together masses of information about 
the Jewish way of life without apparently realis- 
ing that most of this material was not written 
down until centuries after the death of Jesus. 

The reader’s confidence is shaken by an intro- 
ductory chapter on the Jewish world which does 
not even mention the great prophets and which 





« TILER 


The Missing Years 
PUTZI HANFSTAENGL 


Alan Bullock 

‘In all the memoirs of the Nazi 

period I have read, I do not 

remember any which are so successful 
in giving a credible picture of Hitler as 
aman... it happens to be most 
informative about the 1920’s and this 
adds to its value, for it is Hitler before 
he became a national leader about 
whom we know so little.’ 


A. J. P. Taylor 

‘An enchanting book, 

instructive for the serious 
historian, but equally 

entertaining for the general reader. 
Dr. Hanfstaengl is among 

the great raconteurs of our age.’ 
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omits to refer to the: Maccabean revolt and the 
subsequent period of independence which so fired 
national aspirations in the time of Jesus. Jesus 
Himself was probably condemned by Pilate, to- 
gether with the two ‘robbers,’ as members of 
the extreme nationalist party known as Zealots, 
whom Mr. Bishop dismisses in five lines! 
Sometimes mistakes seem to be due to ignor- 
ance of the original language of the Gospels. 
So Jesus is made to say: ‘If you love me, you 
will treasure my commandments.’ The English 
‘keep my commandments’ may be ambiguous, 
but there is no ambiguity in. the original Greek. 
Elsewhere mistakes may be due to ignorance of 
the Jewish background, as when it is suggested 
that it was blasphemous to claim to be Messiah. 
Jesus claimed to be Son of God, and it was that 
claim that outraged the Jewish authorities. At 
other times the author seems unaware of modern 
scholarship: for example, the crown of thorns, 
whatever its relics may be like, was probably a 
radiate crown of palm leaves, and not oval and 
made of felt and thorns, as Mr. Bishop asserts. 
The Passion Narratives of the Gospels are 
terse, matter-of-fact, unemotional documents, 
almost devoid of comment or interpretation. Luke 
says simply that Jesus wept over the city. Mr. 
Bishop writes: ‘Jesus broke down. Tears 
shimmered on his lids and then he sobbed.’ And 
again: ‘Jesus looked older than he was. His public 
life, short as it had been, had begun to chisel little 
lines of worry about his eyes, little skeins of 
fatigue around the mouth.’ HUGH MONTEFIORE 


What’s Happened to Marxists ? 
Marxism and the Open Mind. By John Lewis. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 25s.) 


CAN it be true that I am alone in finding tiresome 
the impertinence of these Marxists? They com- 


plain of neglect, and they take it as evidence of . 


the degeneration of intellectual standards that we 
do not give ourselves wholly to the study of their 
writings. They insinuate themselves as persons to 
be taken seriously because people whom we 
respect recommend them (this turns out to be 
the usual mixture of truth and falsehood, but it 
gets them into the conversation). Here they reveal 
themselves as pertinacious bores: if there is any- 
thing worse than their whining complaint that 
they are always misunderstood by those who do 
not agree with them, it is their self-important 
demand to be refuted. But when their muddles 
and equivocations are exposed they complain that 
this is merely ‘academic’ criticism and takes no 
account of the noise they have made in the world. 
Can what millions of Russian proletarians and 
several British scientists believe be false? 

What has happened: to these Marxists? They 
used to have some semblance of pride, the cloudy 
dignity of fanaticism. They used to be as certain 
of themselves as the man who holds the ace of 
trumps for the last trick. But now the best of them 
are like broken-down dissemblers who have failed 
so often that they go through the formalities of 
deception with a tired determination and when, 
once again, the wrong card is turned up, they 
mumble with clown-like pathos : ‘Oh, well, I knew 
it wouldn’t work’—and nobody has the heart to 
ask for his money back. The worst of them, how- 
ever, have acquired some fresh testimonials, a 
new set of false teeth and a new line in ingratiating 
patter; they have done up the old pills in a ‘con- 
temporary’ wrapping and are on the road again. 
The pride has gone, replaced by a spurious 
modesty. They have learned that 

The look of love alarms 
Because 'tis filled with fire; 
The look of soft deceit 
Shall win the lover's hire. 
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Mr. John Lewis is a Marxist de nos jours. Marx, 
he tells us, with a rush of candour, did not say 
the last word; Marxism is a developing science 
and it has something to learn from bourgeois 
thought—not, of course, from ‘reactionaries,’ but 
from the ‘progressive tendencies’ of non-Marxist 
thought. Let the Marxist show, if not an open 
mind, then at least a mind ajar to what was for. 
merly proscribed with such contempt. Perhaps, 
this way, he will ‘enrich’ his doctrine, perhaps he 
may even succeed ¢n enriching us; but to judge 
from this book he has a long way to go. 

Here is a collection of papers in which this 
adventure is undertaken: Marxism and Liberty, 
Marxist Humanism, Human Rights, etc., ten of 
them. In some an answer is provided to critics of 
Marxism; in others confirmation of Marxist 
beliefs is sought in bourgeois progressive writers; 
in all the conviction that ‘non-Marxist thoughts 
which ignore Marxism become confused’ is pre- 
eminent; and none, alas, manages to free itself 
from the clichés of the Science. 

Apart from the disfiguring jargon, the rhetoric 
is candid, but the technique of exposition pro- 
vokes suspicion—not of Mr. Lewis’s belief in what 
he has to say, but in the openness of his mind, 
What is one to think when, after eleven pages 
describing the moral and intellectual confusion, 
pessimism and despair of Western Europe, 
interpreted as ‘the dissolution of the existing 
world order’ (where have I heard that expression 
before?), he ends abruptly: ‘It is the Marxist 
analysis of such dark forces that gives both under- 
standing of the present and hope for the future,’ 
plus a quotation from Bernard Shaw! One can- 
not expect Mr. Lewis not to have faith in his 
master, but one wonders why he should trouble 
to pretend that it is less absolute than it is. 
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New Novels 


The Doctor’s Signature. By Hamilton Johnston. 
(Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) 
Hamilton Avenue. By Ronald Byron. (Constable, 
15s.) 
Sharks and Little Fish. By — Ott. 
(Hutchinson, 15s.) 
March the Ninth, A Story. By R. C. Hutchinson. 
(Bles, 15s.) 
Lucky Jim, I now see, was only by accident a 
budding don, and it is a tribute to Mr. Amis’s 
skill that this improbable profession seems made 
for him, for he should by rights have been a GP. 
Mr. Johnston has perceived this and has trans- 
lated him from his peripheral exile to his true 
home—the Welfare State surgery—where his new- 
ness, his unwillingness, his jutting self-conscious- 
ness, and his dogged conviction that he has a heart 
of gold fit in perfectly with the contemporary 
detail. Mr. Johnston convinces me that a surgical 
setting is the relevant one today. This emerges 
from under the duffle coat with contraceptives 
in its pocket left lying on the waiting-room 
chair, just as Russian detail (so its exponents 
alleged) emerged from under Gogol’s greatcoat. 
Modern medicine is a kind of syndrome of the 
general wear and tear of life, and when Mr. John- 
ston sticks to this—as in the narrator’s relations 
with his wife—he is very good value. But he spoils 
a naturally candid vision and stylistic vitality with 
an absurd plot, all about a sinister industrialist 
who gets on to the hero’s panel, which makes the 
doctors end up looking about as realistic as the 
knockabout comedians in the film series. 
Hamilton Avenue is a first-rate novel, extremely 
exciting and moving and commendably free from 
a racial message. But though it has no palpable 
design upon us its portrait of a street in a Johan- 
nesburg Negro slum tells us all we need to know 
about apartheid, and it is typical of its fairness 
that we are left wondering why the South Africans 





Does it rain more persistently because it is November 
and the leaves are falling faster? It seems to. The 
stream runs brown with all the soil scoured from its 
banks and the leaves and debris make the pools like 
great pots of broth in which everything is simmering. 
The effect is saddening. In the bare branches aloft a 
squirrel scampers, jumps from one tree to another 
and pauses to look down with anything but the 
jauntiness he seemed to have in spring, while the 
green ‘painting’ on the trunks of some of the trees 
Suggests age and decay, like the mouldering timbers 
of the tumbledown shed. Depression at the inevitable 
progress of a season is natural when the season is 
running fast towards winter, but there are moments 
when light shines through; moments when thrushes 
and blackbirds feed in the carpet of dead leaves, a 
hundred starlings whirl over the grass hill, or three 
straying Canada geese come beating above the shires, 
looking far ahead, in the manner of geese, and seeing, 
perhaps, on the Shropshire border, Housman’s ‘blue 
remembered hills.” This is our world just now with 
ploughing stopped, rain dripping from Dutch barn 
and shippon and only a smile of sunshine when the 
heavens relent. 


A Mouse Dies 

A friend was telling me the other day how a field- 
mouse in which he had taken a great interest finally 
met its end. The mouse lived in a crack in the stones 
of a wall and came out to feed in a court a few feet. 
from my friend’s window so that, sitting in his room, 
he was able to see the mouse making its way among 
the stalks of grass and weeds growing between slate 
flags with which the court is paved. It was noticed 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


are not even more panicky and repressive than 
they are. The story is simple: the hero gets in- 
volved with some young fsotsis—gangsters—and 
finally comes to a sticky end, despite the efforts of 
his father and family. Mr. Hamilton makes Negro 
evil and good recognisable and convincing: there 
is nothing over-exotic about the one or coal-black- 
mammyish about the other. 

Sharks and Little Fish is a repellent book for 
a number of reasons. It not ‘only exploits with a 
Tussaudesque calculation like that of The Cruel 
Sea the horrors of naval warfare and exposure in 
boats, but also intimates with Teutonic hysteria 
that the most horrible fates were reserved for 
poor German sailors and U-boat men. Like its 
English forebear it has been widely praised for 
‘telling the truth at last’ about such things. This 
must be nonsense: such ‘truth’ does not consist 
in facts but in stridency of tone and presentation, 
and although both authors may kid themselves 
that they write like this to bring home the reality 
of war, it is in fact done out of mercenary and 
heartless sensationalism. 

Mr. Hutchinson has always been for me a 
baffling but oddly impressive writer. He seems to 
construct his rigorous and laborious situation 
pieces—queer dilemmas of conscience and feeling 
in a vaguely Balkan setting—on the basis recom- 
mended. by Henry James when he said that after 
catching a glimpse in Lyons of a family at dinner 
one ought to be able to write a novel about 
French protestantism. In this study of a polyglot 
doctor in Slovenia involved in the fate of a 
wounded ex-Nazi, Mr. Hutchinson shows an 
equally splendid disregard for mere experience 
and an equally scrupulous feel for a state of mind. 
His technique is not abstract—the calibre of every 
machine-gun is mentioned—but it is too con- 
sidered to seem like life to most people. 


JOHN BAYLEY 





that when any shadow fell upon the yard from above 
the mouse stopped for a second or two and then made 
a dart for the hole, crossing the intervening area with 
incredible speed and avoiding obstacles with skill. 
After these alarms the mouse always showed reluc- 
tance to reappear and when it did it darted back for 
no apparent reason. One afternoon some hens flew 
over from an adjoining hen-run and one of these 
approached the terrain used by the mouse. The mouse 
appeared, and this time the hen ‘froze,’ her head 
slightly cocked as she inspected him. ‘I was about 
to rap on the window when it happened,’ said my 
friend sadly. ‘All at once the hen’s head shot forward 
and the mouse was in her beak. It was gobbled down 
before I could do a thing about it!’ 


LittLE OwLs 

A little owl has just flown into the branches of a 
tree across the road and there is, perhaps, nothing 
very noteworthy in that, for little owls are common 
enough here, and yet anyone living in the district 
sixty-five years ago might have been greatly intrigued 
at such a sight. The little owl was a foreigner then 
and its cry was not heard in the gorse and fern hills 
round about. Fifty years ago ornithologists noted the 
finding of a little owl's nest as something of extra- 
ordinary interest, while today even the bird-nesting 
boys from the local school have collected the little 
owl's egg. Like the corncrake in its day, however, the 
little owl seems to be better known for its cry than 
for its appearance. It often hunts in sunlight, of 
course. but it is inconspicuous and few people seem 
to know its stumpy build or the jogging annoyance 
it displays when suddenly encountered at close quar- 
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ters. Is it a good exchange to have the little Dutch- 
man in place of the corncrake whose decline, how- 
ever unconnected, marked time with the little owl’s 
increase? Gourmets and gamekeepers would say no. 
The charges against the little owl may have been 
more or less exploded, but the loss of a breeding 


species can never be compensated for by an imported 
bird of any sort. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


No. 127. J. AIZIKOWICZ (Haifa, Israel) 
BLACK (5 men) 
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WHITE (6 men) 


WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Morra: 
Kt-Q 4, threat Kt x P. 1...R xX Kt;2Q x P. 
PEA Kt;2Q-K 7. 1...Kt x Kt;2R x B. 
-Kx Kt;2Q-B3.1...R-Kt5;2Q~xB.1...R-R6: 
2 Q-B 3. Nice example of multi-sacrifice key combined 
with exploitation of half-pin of B and Kt. Note that 
Kt-B | also threatening Kt P is defeated by R-R 6 
or B-B 6. 
GRIM PROSPECT 

A year or two ago I wrote an article for the Spectator 
expressing considerable scepticism about the science- 
fiction possibility of a chess-playing electronic brain of 
master strength; I have been rather shaken recently by 
a conversation with one of the leading American 
experts in this line of country. He tells me that there 
is already an electronic brain able to play a really good 
game of draughts; he reckons in two years it would 
be possible to produce one capable of a fair game of 
chess, and in ten years one that would make mincemeat 
of me (metaphorically, not literally). Although some- 
what consoled by the flattering gap of an extra eight 
years to reach what my friend regarded as my standard, 
I cannot help feeling rather sad about this, especially 
as a timid offer on my part to help teach the machine 
during its formative years was rejected on the grounds 
that I would get it into bad habits; once it has been 
fed with the rules, Modern Chess Openings and Basic 
Chess Endings, it is apparently best left to teach itself 
by the classic method of playing and ruminating over 
its blunders. 

A number of interesting problems can be seen 
looming up. I presume one could not wheel in one of 
these creatures as an assistant in the British Champion- 
ship, but (given, of course, that it was British-made) 
could it compete itself? It would have the necessary 
residential qualification, and I am not sure that our 
rules anywhere restrict the championship to human 
beings; judging by the remarks of some of the entrants 
about each other, there is a view that such a restriction 
would eliminate some of the existing competitors. It 
would also be interesting to see the machine in time 
trouble; would it speed up its working or apply a 
cut-off to its calculations at an arbitrary time? It might 
perhaps manage to cheat and slow up its clock by 
some form of long-range action. 

I think the best practical step for the merely human 
performer is to start saving money now, buy a model 
in ten years’ time and enter for the world’s correspond- 
ence championship. Anyway, whatever else happens, 
I hope this infernal gadget confines itself to playing 
and does not start writing chess articles; to have one’s 
games subject to the indignity of public analysis and 
criticism by a machine would be too much. 
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VITAMINS LIMITED 


‘BRITISH MEDICINE IS THE CHEAPEST 
IN THE WORLD’ 


Tre Annual General Meeting of Vitamins Ltd. was 
held in London in September. 


The Chairman Mr. H. C. H. Graves said that net 
Group Trading Profit for 1956-7 after providing for 
taxation was £190,409 (£106,169). 

The suggestion that if the National Health Service 
floundered on the financial rocks, it would be due to 
the high cost of drugs was the reverse of the truth, 
many standard drugs cost the Exchequer more than 


the corresponding proprietary. He would go farther | 


by stating that British medicine was the cheapest in 
the world. 

It had nothing to fear from the European Free 
Trade Area. He would also venture to say that the 
British Peoples were the healthiest in the world—they 
were certainly never healthier. Was this realised by 
the man in the street? Did he realise when he paid his 
shilling for a prescription that he was buying the finest 
that medicine could provide at the cheapest cost- 
now and ever? He may have gazed in wonder at the 
name of a new drug which saved his life or the life 
of his nearest and dearest, but he seldom connected 
this with the name of the Pharmaceutical Industry of 
this country and the leading place its discoveries had 
earned it in the world of scientific research. His 
Company was proud of its contribution to the high 
renown of the Pharmaceutical Industry. 


VITAMINS BEAT INFLATION 


At one time we seemed to get a twist of the infla- 
tionary spiral in alternate years. It now seemed to be 
in alternate months. The rhythm reminded him of the 
well-known dance band leader’s—‘slow, slow, quick, 
quick, slow.’ The inflationary rhythm would seem to 
be ‘coal, transport, gas, electricity, wages—coal, 
transport, gas, electricity, wages’—interrupted only 
by an occasional discordant bump when postal and 
telephone charges and such-like were added. In such 
an atmosphere the Company could fairly congratu- 


late itself on not only holding its prices stable, but in | 


many cases—materially reducing them. The main 
products—Vitamins, the subject of the Company’s 
name—were cheaper than ever before and it was 
clear, therefore, that their excellent results had cer- 
tainly not been achieved by taking part in the 
inflationary rhythm. 


The role of Bemax, as the best-known vitamin- 
mineral-protein food in the world, continued to be 
appreciated and understood by doctors and dietitians, 
by nurses and mothers as it had been for over a quar- 
ter of a century past. 

If, like some regimes, Bemax were unpleasant and 
not easy of acceptance he could understand there 
being abstainers from its use. On the contrary, Bemax 
with milk or fruit juice, in soup or sprinkled on cereal 
foods was so delicious and added such zest to life 
that he really found it incredible that anyone who 
had the opportunity should fail to give it a trial, and 
still more incredible to think anyone, these days 
could be found to deny their children its benefits and 
the protection which it afforded. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
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ECONOMIC CONFESSIONALS 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


It must have been a dream but I 
¥ seemed to be at the dinner of the 

. | 44. Institute of Directors last week when 
5 AS the principal guest, the Prime Minis- 
ter, deprecated the idea of a coming clash between 
capital and labour over wages and appealed in 
a most moving way for ‘close co-operation be- 
tween employers, unions and Government in a 
national effort,’ etc. etc. Everyone was touched. 
It was just after he had cried: “We don’t want no 
civil war in this country’ that I must have fallen 
asleep, for I suddenly saw him wearing sackcloth 
instead of his evening dress. He was standing before 
a rostrum in some sort of judgment hall and was 





| addressing three white-haired sleepy old men who 
| seemed to be the tribunal. Was it the council on 








prices and productivity? Yes, over their heads 
was a text in letters of gold bars: SEE NO INFLA- 
TION: HEAR NO INFLATION: THINK NO INFLATION. 
‘It was all my fault, he cried, ‘my own stupid 
miscalculation! It was I who originally started the 
housing boom, who created a labour shortage, 
caused the rise in building wages and set up the 
first wage-price spiral. By abolishing the licensing 
system I encouraged private speculative building 
and then, without waiting to cut down public 
housing, I connived at an investment boom in 
manufacturing industry on top of everything. 
Having thus created a thorough-going demand 
inflation I then took fright. I refused to have direct 
controls and resorted to dear money. And I 
deliberately cut investment on which our future 
depended. Having proclaimed my plateau for 
prices I foolishly upset it by raising prices myself 
—by abolishing various subsidies. Then I 
deliberately raised rents, first by dear money and 
then by the Rent Act. Thus I forfeited the confi- 
dence of my fellow working men to whom I had 
appealed for wage restraint. All this I now confess 
with shame. I should have resigned long ago but 
fate reserved me for a worse error. As Premier | 
supported a brash Chancellor in a whole series 
of “try-ons,” pretending that there is still a 
demand inflation (when it had ended a year ago), 
pretending that there is an over-supply of money, 
pretending that the foreigner would have no con- 
fidence in the £ unless we raised Bank rate to 7 
per cent., pretending that we cannot cure a wage- 
cost inflation until there is a slump, all because 
he wanted to frighten the trade unions with mas- 
sive unemployment and stop the new wage claims. 
I now fully admit that this policy was a deceit 
unworthy of the best traditions of my country. 
Having lived through the great slump I don’t want 
to run the risk of inviting another depression. | 
don’t want to wage war on the trade unions or 
anyone else; I want to co-operate with them. I 
therefore offer them my hand in _ brotherly 
sympathy and understanding.’ 


* * * 


At that moment another—and larger—figure, 
also wearing sackcloth, appeared before the 
rostrum and held up an enormous hand. The 
thick, black horn-rimmed spectacles proclaimed 
the trade union leader (could it have been Frank 
Cousins?). ‘I welcome Comrade Harold's confes- 
sion, he said, ‘and I wish to add mine to his. | 
admit to faults almost as great. I did not try to 
restrain my men. He gave me a labour shortage 
but it was I who exploited our superior bargain- 
ing position to an unreasonable extent. I exacted 
increases in wages which I knew would never be 
matched by increases in production and produc- 
tivity because of the restrictive practices of the 
unions which I did nothing to abate. I knew that 


prices would rise as soon as I had got my wage 
claims through, but I did not care a fig because 
I was mad at the Prime Minister's double-dealing 
I just wanted to teach him a lesson—just as he 
wanted to teach me a lesson. But I now realise that 
it was a pretty dangerous game. I realise that a 
wage-cost inflation has got to be stopped, but J 
don’t want it stopped with strikes and lock-outs 
and bad will. So I give my promise to Comrade 
Harold that there will be no more wage claims for 
a year—if he will promise on his part to hold 
dividends and prices for a year, and stop cutting 
necessary investment.’ ‘I promise, I promise,’ cried 
the Prime Minister with the tears streaming down 
his moustache. As the two figures in sackcloth 
shook hands and embraced, I turned to look at 
the three wise old men on the rostrum. They had 
finally gone to sleep. 
* * * 


Why should not this dream come true? It is 
a fact that at this remarkable dinner the President 
of the Directors’ Institute, Lord Chandos, urged 
a realignment of our whole attitude to wage 
negotiations. We have got to build on new founda- 
tions, he said, and negotiate a more humane agree- 
ment. It should be based on security of employ- 
ment. It was an anomaly that people who had 
worked for years for a firm should receive only 
one week’s notice. Longer notice based on length 
of service should be given. And he favoured an 
annual 24 per cent. rise in wages for five years 
provided no wage claims were made during that 
period. If this generous sentiment can be voiced 
by one of our toughest industrialists, there is surely 
some hope that a clash between capital and labour 
will be avoided. That is, if. Mr. Macmillan does 
not fancy himself in the clothes of the late Lord 
Baldwin. 


COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 

THE first swallow does not make a 
“ summer and the first rally does not 
4% end a bear market. Some covering 
=. by ‘bears’ helped along the rise in 
industrial shares this week (Tuesday was the end 
of the account), and there was also some invest- 
ment buying, especially of store shares, but the 
small volume of trading showed that there was 
no decisive change in trend. The company reports 
covering broadly the twelve months ending last 
June revealed a 2 per cent. fall in equity earnings 
and this has not yet reflected the 7 per cent 
squeeze. The Chancellor told the National Pro- 
duction Advisory Council a week ago that there 
would be no early relaxation of the disinflationary 
measures. He keeps on reminding us that profits 
will be harder to earn: it is yet to be proved that 
wage claims will be harder to win. An exception 
to the recovery in equities has been the market in 
oil shares, which has been depressed by reports 
of over-production and excessive stocks in the US. 
Demand this year has not been up to expectations. 
I venture to suggest that if the big companies 
lowered their prices they would sell more petrol. 
The gilt-edged market has been firm, but corpora- 
tion stocks eased on the appearance of a £3 mil- 
lion Nottingham 6 per cent. loan 1957-78 at 98. 
The fact that the loan was arranged at all is a 
sign that conditions are more normal for the local 
authority borrowers, but still horribly expensive. 
Rates in the short mortgage market have eased 
from 7} per cent. to 63 per cent. 
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In a bear market equity shares do not always 
rise on a good report because it is the future 
which is being discounted. However, BRITISH 
motor did respond to the results for the year 
ending July, for in spite of the loss in the first 
half there was a profit of over £11 million (before 
tax) compared with over £14 million in the 
previous year. The market was not expecting more 
than the usual final dividend but 124 per cent. is 
being paid, although not fully earned, which 
indicates the directors’ confidence in the future. 
The motor industry has now recovered well from 
the setback of the Suez crisis, as the reports of 
FORD and STANDARD showed, but next year will 
see the full effects on profits of the rise in wages 
and in coal and steel prices. The export trade to 
North America has recently been booming, but 
will this continue if the United States moves into 
a recession? At 7s. 44d. British Motor shares 
yield 8.45 per cent., which expresses the market's 
doubts about the prospects. 

* * + 

It is a strange contrast in market valuations that 
MARKS AND SPENCER 5s. (A) shares at 42s. should 
yield a mere 34 per cent. on the 30 per cent. divi- 
dend which was last covered only 1.7 times. The 
directors have just reported a rise in turnover for 
the half-year to September 30 of around 4 per 
cent.—with a ‘satisfactory increase’ in the profits 
—but this indicates a slowing-down of the rate of 
expansion of the last two years. The market is no 
doubt rightly taking the view that Marks and 
Spencer will suffer less from Mr. Thorneycroft’s 
deflation than the engineering companies, but is 
it not over-pricing these shares in this period of 
very dear money? By contrast the 5s. shares of an 
excellent brewery company, IND COOPE, seem very 
reasonably valued at 9s. 6d. to yield 74 per cent. 
The company has just raised its dividend from 
13 per cent. to 14 per cent. after a year (to August 
31) in which both its trading and investment 
incomes recorded increases. The jump in net 
profits from £3.4 to £4.7 million included £750,000 
from new acquisitions (the Benskin’s group). Beer 
output is running 24 per cent. higher this year but 
it is the occasional take-over which gives spice 
to a sound brewery equity like Ind Coope. 

* + * 


Investment trusts have come down sharply 
with the rest of the markets. Some leading shares 
now yield over 5 per cent.—for example, SECOND 
BRITISH ASSETS yielding 5.3 per cent.—as against 
4 per cent. six months ago, while those in the 
second class yield 5} per cent. to 6 per cent. Even 
an excellent trust like ANGLO-AMERICAN DEBENTURE 
gives a yield of 53 per cent. at today’s price. The 
reports of the investment trusts reflect industrial 
and other company earnings a year back. This is 
not, therefore, the time to be buying investment 
trusts in general, but the investor should be on 
the lookout for bargains. I was interested in this 
week’s report of the parent BRITISH ASSETS, whose 
Chairman forecasts slightly lower earnings this 
year but the maintenance of the effective 13} per 
cent. distribution on the increased capital (giving 
a yield at 12s. 9d. of about 5 per cent.). This 
company has been investing heavily in the US. 
At the beginning of 1948 its dollar investments 
were valued at $2 million. By September, 1957, it 
had bought another $6 million and their total 
market value is now $214 million. About 40 per 
cent. of the company’s investments is now in dollar 
securities. Other forward-looking trusts have 
followed the same policy and their total dollar 
investments constitute, as the Chairman of British 
Assets reminded us, the ‘hidden’ resources of 
Britain in the event of an emergency. A Kuwait 
‘leak’ is not necessarily to the disadvantage of 
this country. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


HARRISONS & CROSFIELD, 
LIMITED 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 





THE annual general meeting of Harrisons & Crosfield, 
Limited, will be held on December 9 in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, Sir Leonard Paton, 
C.B.E., M.C., for the year to June 30, 1957: 

Having reached the age of 75, and on medical 
advice, Sir Eric Miller has resigned the chair he has 
held since 1924, but remains a Director. His col- 
leagues agree that his load must now be lightened, 
but they have sought how best to mark his exceptional 
services. Hence, Stockholders are being asked to 
approve a new clause in the Articles of Association 
naming him Life President. My colleagues have done 
me the honour of inviting me to succeed Sir Eric as 
Chairman. 

The Group Profits for the year, after charging 
£881,628 for taxation, amounted to £561,352. The 
directors recommend a final dividend of 10% on the 
Deferred Ordinary Stock, making 15°, for the year. 
This repeats last year’s distribution. 

The main feature of the Consolidated Balance- 
sheet is the strong liquid position. Net Current Assets 
have risen during the year to £6,413,000 excluding 
Trade Investments. In the stringent credit conditions 
now ruling Stockholders can take satisfaction from 
the knowledge that available resources are ample 
both for current needs and for new opportunities. 
Group Reserves amount to £4,359,000. 


RESPONSIBILITIES IN MALAYA 


Our interests and responsibilities in Malaya extend 
to upwards of 200,000 acres, the contribution from 
which to the economy includes many millions of dol- 
lars paid annually in wages, capital expenditure, and 
taxation. We have long had deep roots in Malaya, 
and try to be in the forefront of every move to 
advance the interests of the country and the people. 

Contrast this with the activities of the take-over 
speculators, who, in the main, have no stake in the 
country and no knowledge of planting or local condi- 
tions. Their object is to make a quick profit, and to 
obtain control of the cash resources which have been 
carefully built up over the years by the Plantation 
Companies they take over. Instead of being utilised 
for further development of productive capacity these 
resources are then as a rule diverted to quite other 
purposes and lost to Malaya. It is not overstating the 
problem to say that this movement, if allowed to 
continue, could bring in its train unemployment, 
fragmentation and mis-management of Estates, and 
even communal strife, the very results at which the 
Communists aimed but without success. 


TEA AND RUBBER 

Tea: With the knowledge that in total there is 
ample tea available, and with pressure of supplies 
tending to lower the price of plainer qualities, it has 
been possible for blenders to pay high prices both in 
London and in the East for best quality teas, in the 
knowledge that their overall cost is unlikely to rise 
to the extent necessary to force an increase in retail 
prices. Overall production of tea in the world con- 
tinues to expand, and it is not easy to see where the 
extra tea will be absorbed. 

Russer: The year has not been without difficulty 
for the industry. Opening under the shadow of Suez, 
with prices at a relatively high level, there has been 
a steady drift downwards in line with most other 
primary commodities. Rubber in the past has had its 
testing periods, and in common with other com- 
modities will have them again. But the world cannot 
do without rubber, and there seems no reason to 
qualify Sir Eric Miller's often expressed conviction 
that in an expanding world economy there is plenty 
of room both for natural rubber and synthetic in the 
foreseeable future. 

CurRRENT YEAR: Although profits at the beginning 
of the current year compare favourably with those 
of a year ago, the present is a specially difficult time 
to attempt any realistic estimate of what the full year 
is likely to yield at 30th June next. 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR’S EARNINGS 


ANOTHER record year’s earni~ ~ was reported by Sir 
Ivan Stedeford, K.B.E., Cl a of Tube Invest- 
ments Ltd., in his annual staiement circulated with 
the accounts to stockholders yesterday. 


Sir Ivan said that the trading surplus before tax 
had risen by over £640,000 to £11,974,000, despite the 
addition of £393,000 to the provision for depreciation, 
which now, at £3,676,000, was nearly one quarter of 
gross income. Profit figures included a full year's 
earnings of companies acquired during the preceding 
year. Allowing for this and other factors, profits would 
fall short of last year’s by some £300,000—a reflection 
of rising costs and diminishing margins. 

Reviewing the results of TI's capital investment 
over the last ten years, he said that the number of 
employees had risen from 28,000 to 40,000, capital 
equipment at the command of each increasing by 
more than half; factory floor space had increased by 
2} times to over 13,000,000 sq. ft; output (in volume) 
per man had gone up by around 50%,. Ten years ago 
there were 36 home-operating companies, and two 
overseas associates. Today. there were 50 home- 
operating companies and 16 overseas associates and 
subsidiaries. Net asset had increased by £50 million 
to about £80 million. 

The results of the aluminium companies were 
better than expected in a period of rising costs and 
a world surplus of metal, but they did not reach the 
previous year’s level. A new company, Reynolds 
TI Aluminium Ltd—had been formed with the £200 
million Reynolds Metals Group of America, and had 
taken over TI's aluminium fabricating businesses, 
for which TI had been allotted £44 million 54° 
redeemable notes. Both groups would be responsible 
for its development. 


It had not been a good year for the bicycle industry 
as a whole, the Cycle Division suffering its share of 
reduced demand and a substantial fall in profits. 
The Division had recently enjoyed a welcome fore- 
taste of the benefits from the new integrated factory 
at Handsworth, and there was at present a healthy 
order book, which was keeping the companies work- 
ing at full pressure. 

The Electrical Division's progress continued well. 
The Simplex Electric Company showed a further sub- 
stantial increase in sales, those of Creda cookers go- 
ing up 40°, to lead the field by a handsome margin. 
The Steel Tube Division started the year in the dol- 
drums, but the wind got up in time, and the Division 
was able to race home in full sail to finish not far 
behind its record run of last year. Some 14 TI com- 
panies were producing precision components for the 
atomic energy industry. 

Output was good, development plans proceeded 
well, and earnings were all that was expected in the 
Iron & Steel Division. Steel capacity would be close to 
900,000 ingot tons annually when two new electric 
furnaces come into operation next year. Just under 
100,000 tons of carbon steel. worth nearly £4 million, 
were supplied to the Steel Tube Division. Companies 
in the Engineering and General Divisions made fur- 
ther progress, the strength of demand for capital 
equipment justifying a number of extensions. Old 
Park Engineering Ltd., had been formed to concen- 
trate TI's expanding business in welded fabrications. 

If the results of one or two companies abroad were 
disappointing, for the rest it was a satisfactory year. 
The new works of Tube Products of India Ltd. were 
opened in June. TI's direct exports were down, due 
to reduced cycle sales, but new records were made 
by four Divisions. 


If there were a general curtailment of industrial 
activity, said Sir Ivan, it would obviously affect TI's 
operations. Present indications were that these, in any 
case, would not be quite on the same scale as in the 
year just ended. 
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Modern Love 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 402 
Report by Allan M. Laing 


Both Donne and Marlowe wrote poems beginning 


of six guineas competitors were invited to bring 


I was hardly prepared for over a hundred poets 
eager for their loves to come live with them, and 
I was slightly disappointed (although not sur- 
prised) that the inducements offered were so 
largely and grossly material. It was generally 
assumed that love could be best tempted by such 
things as flatlets, hi-fi gramophones, nylons, 
launderettes, Nu-Spring mattresses, Frigidaires, 
polythene tableware, ‘earrings just like Barbara 
Kelly's,” income-tax allowances and, on a slightly 
higher level, ‘telly-Pelican culture.” At least one 
competitor, however, spurned such things, defying 
the modern scientific world and concluding: 

The world expands; but we are curled 

Safe in our own enchanted world 

Which they shall never chart whose hopes 

Are circumscribed by isotopes. 

(ARTHUR OLIVER) 


Nan Wishart offered safety in a bomb-fearing 
world: 

I've got a cupboard full of grub: 

I’ve got some whitewash in a tub: 

I've got a tank that’s six by cight 

My goods to decontaminate. 
addressed 


Nancy Gunter’s ‘Passionate Naturist’ 


his love: 
Our cult undresses its recruits 
In perfect-fitting birthday suits, 
One colour-scheme the seasons through, 
In summer brown, in winter blue. 


and Paul M‘Clelland told his love in very neat 
verses : 

And you shall wear a suit of lead, 

Fit armour for your dainty head. 

A geiger-counter | will hold, 

More precious than a ring of gold. 


And I'll release a gamma ray 

For your enjoyment every day; 

And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Then live with me and be my Love. 


A great deal of ingenuity was apparent— 
indeed, in the cases of some seasoned competitors, 
excessive ingenuity rather spoiled the completed 
poem. Too many entrants went wrong, I thought, 
in assuming that the poet lover was a confirmed 


‘Come live with me and be my love.’ For a prize 


this theme bang up to date. 


cynic, and that the invitation was best expressed 
in stressing his disadvantages (‘Lolly is short in 
Ladbroke Grove’). It was also assumed that the 
lover's offer by no means inevitably meant an 
offer of marriage. This modern touch—if it is a 
modern touch—came out in the couplet : 

And when I'm bored with you, of course, 

There'll be no need for a divorce. 
Even ‘Lesbia’s joys’ were celebrated. 

On the whole, as the prize poems show, the 
sky-exploiting poets were the most successful. 
Wyn Boileau, G. J. Blundell, Kenneth S. Kitchin 
and J, A. Lindon share the prize equally. 


PRIZES 
(WYN BOILEAU) 
Come live with me and be my love, 
And we will all the hazards prove 
Of honeymooning at a height 
The ‘Sputnik way’ by satellite. 


Our menu will be ultra smart, 

Angels on horseback a /a carte, 

Dressed Crab, sliced Goat for our delight, 
Grilled on a handy meteorite. 


Our News will be the Evening Star, 
And Charles's Wain our super car. 
Should we a family begin 

The Heavenly Twins we'll gather in. 


They, hurtling down the Milky Way, 
Will grab their bottled milk, Grade A, 
And suck their rosy thumbs to sleep 
With lullaby of ‘Bleep, Bleep, Bleep.” 


(G. J, BLUNDELL) 


Come live with me and be my love, 
And we with modern times will move; 
Chase the four winds in cushioned cars, 
Or fly, steel-feathered, near the stars. 


Within our home we shall agree 

The world upon a screen to see, 

Or hear some master’s broadcast string 
To us in love love’s musie bring. 


You shall go clad in nylon’s mist, 

Your milk-white skin thus softly kissed; 
And from wolf winter's cruel teeth 

Be kept by mink’s protecting sheath. 


15, 1959 
Nor shall you toil by range or fire 

To satisfy our hunger’s ire, 

But open caskets with a key 

And there cooked meals to Sse see. 


(KENNETH S. KITCHIN) 


Come, live with me and be my love, 
And we shall soar through realms above, 
To share the pleasures life can yield 
Beyond this earth's magnetic field. 


In chromium rocket, snug and neat, 
Sharing one soft foam-rubber seat, 
We'll drive up through the sunlit night 
To our Venusian satellite. 

There, as we travel fast and far, 

We'll run our own espresso bar; 


Through plastic tube’s hygienic tip 
Celestial coffee you shall sip. 


Where jewelled meteors round us flame, 
We'll watch TV’s best panel game; 

Or uninhibitedly reel 

To_LP discs of Tommy Steele. 


(J. A. LINDON) 
THe Lunatic Lover As Poet 
Come live with me and be my love! 
Like flighty Sputnik up above, 
We're Moony, darling, me and you— 
We need a Satellite or Two. 


On Windscale Waffle you shall dine, 
And sport the new Elliptic Line, 
And when the world is fast asleep 
We'll amorously Bleep and Bleep! 


We'll never Fall Out or. go Bust, 

In Jodrell Bank we'll put our Trust, 
And I will serenade you on 

A Tune-computing Datatron. 


One single (!) Orbit shall be ours 
Beyond the Gravity of Powers, 

And you shall Rock-et-Roll, my dear— 
A Hep-cat of the Stratosphere ! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 405 
Set by W 
There are those who believe that the Earth will 
eventually reach a position in which its axis will 
be at right angles to the path of its orbit. Com- 
petitors are invited to submit their reactions to 
this idea, in prose or verse, for the usual prize of 
six guineas. Limit: 150 words of prose or 12 lines 
of verse. 


. May Byron 


Entries, addressed “Spectator Competition No. 
405, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by Novem- 
ber 26. Results on December 6. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 966 


ACROSS 
1 Violet, thy mate’s a jewel (8). 
5 Those chaps at the Inns of Court are decidedly 
county! (6) 

9 Measure of the chiropodist’s advice (8). 
10 Song about a seaman from a far country 
12 Stir up a bumper (5). 

13 Not quite the coach for Cinderella, even if a 
stage one (5-4) 

Theses cannot be changed into music, or can 
they? (12) 

Whereby to get a make-up? (12) 

Meet train where it is appropriate it should end 
(9). 

And that farthest bottle labelled ‘——’ 

ing) (5). 

Very common style at the barber's (4-2). 

Run gasping round the front at Folkestone, it’s 
very nice! (8) 

Chider makes a long-drawn-out affair (6). 
Setbacks, encountered about their work by 
poets possibly? (8) 


(6). 


14 


21 
23 


(Brown- 


24 
25 


26 
27 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


2 


19 


20 
22 





DOWN 
A noisy crossing is all I can manage (6). 
Early travel book (6). 
As luck will have it, 
(9) 
Affixed in a florid way no doubt to a famous 
judgment (8, 4). 
A step towards concord (5). 
Bestiary (anag.) (8). 
A gigman perhaps, setter of 13 perhaps! (8) 
Unexpected preliminary to a policeman’s change 
into civvies (3, 2, 3, 4). 
Acquit, for no longer a single speed is necessary 
(9). 
Does it mean that the snake was treated with 
whisky? (8) 
Rome as it might appear (8). 
‘Comes the blind Fury with th’ abhorred ——’ 
(Milton) (6). 
Stager’s new role is not pleasing (6). 
Antiseptic meeting of the goddess with the hero 


it’s often a cast-iron case! 











coming up (5). 


and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


opened at noon on November 26 and addressed: Crossword No. 966. 99 Gower St. 


London, WC1I 


The winners of Crossword No. 


Solution on November 29 Solution to No. 964 on page 659 


964 are: Miss Lucy Stanton, 32 





Kenilworth Square, Dublin. and Mars. A. THYNNE, Peastowe, Bude, 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. Corawall. 
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A sate haven for 


your savings 


These are critical times for those with 
savings to invest. In the prevailing con- 
ditions there can be only one rule: invest 


in safety. 


Investing in safety means—save with the 
Abbey National. The yield is good with 
income tax borne by the Society. With- 


drawals can be made at convenient notice. 


With assets of £258,000,000 the Abbey 
National has the strength and solidity of 
a national institution. Here indeed is a 


safe haven for your savings. 


For further particulars, write for the 
Society’s Investment booklet or, better 
still, call in and have a chat at your local 
Abbey National Office. 


ABBEY 
NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of The Building Socteties Assgciation 


A national institution with 
assets of £258,000,000 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom; 
see lacal directory for address of nearest office. 





ABBEY HOUSE = BAKER STREET - LONDON N.W.1 - Tel: WELbeck 8282 





Cvs.458 








Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 36 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl. 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines.) 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
BOOK-KEEPER wanted for West Art Gallery, 
male or female, State agc, experience and salary 
required. References essential. Write Box 1452 
GRANADA TY NETWORK require an ex- 
perienced producer/director to take charge of 
all their film production activities. These range 
from public affairs programmes, home and 
abroad through scientific films and Granada 
Zoological films, to insets for drama and light 
programmes. — Replics to Denis Forman, 
Granada TV Network Ltd., 36 Golden Square, 
London, W.1. 

GRANADA TY, conjunction with the Zoo- 
logical Society of London, are establishing a 
Film Unit in Regent’s Park to produce zoologi- 
cal films for universities and schools, for tele- 
vision programmes and cincmas. The following 
staff are needed : 

Producer/Director: Experienced man _ or 
woman with knowledge of film technique and 
with interest in animals, Administrative ability 
essentiak knowledge of scicntific film technique 
desirable. 

Cameramen : Experienced and versatile. Know- 
ledge of 16 and 35 mm. B. & W. and colour 
Some special knowledge of shooting under scien- 
tific conditions an asset. 

Replies to Denis Forman, Granada TV Net- 
work Ltd., 36 Golden Square, London, W.1. 
OFFICE BOY REQUIRED in Editorial Dept. of 
the ‘Spectator..—Full details by post in own 
handwriting to the Secretary, Spectator Ltd., 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 

WANTED in January, English Master or Mis- 
tress. Honours graduate with good sixth form ex- 
perience: temporary or permanent. Burnbam 
Seale, plus £350 allowance as Head ofeDepart- 
ment. — Apply Headmistress, Solihwi! High 
School, Malvern Hill, Solihull, Warwickshire 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand. W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). Al! office 
staff (m. & f.). Typewriting, Duplicating, TEM 
6644. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn. 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
LADY NEEDS PART-TIME JOB. N.W. Lond 
Fluent German, French. Exper. office work 
Translations, interviewing, typing. Travelled 
well read, adaptable. References. Box 1454 
MAN (37), married, weil read, some success as 
writer (articles/fiction) seeks permanent position 
where writing ability useful. Outside London 
preferred, Kent, Norfolk or Suffolk.—Box 1451 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square 
S.W.1. Special lectures on ““La Guerra espafiola 
de 1936-39 en la literatura universal” by Do 
Rafael Calvo Serer on 18th, 19th and 22nd 
November, at 6 p.m. 

LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, W.! 
PAINTINGS BY FELIX VALLOTTON 
(1865-1925). Daily, 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. JOHN 
PIPER, NORAH McGUINNESS and MORONI 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. Until 20th 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.! 
100 Works by EUROPEAN MASTERS of the 
XIX and XX Centuries. Daily 10-5.30. Sats., 
10-12.30. 

MATTHIESEN GALLERY: Painting by 
MARTIN BRADLEY. Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1 
Until November 30.—142 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. . 

PIERRE MONTAL, 14 South Molton St 
Paintings, Water Cols., Drawings by Demeurisse 
First Exhibition London. Nov. 20th-Dec. 24th 
Daily, 10-5.30. Sat., 10-1. 

RELIGION in Modern Urban Society. Three 
Lectures on Thursdays, Nov. 2!st and 28th, and 
Dec. Sth, at 6.30 p.m., by William Pickering 
Chairman : Canon Edward Carpenter. St. Anne's 
Society, at 57 Dean Street, W.1! 

ROLAND,, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
Street, W.1. RUSZKOWSKI : Recent Pain*ings 
KEITH NORMAN : Gouaches. First Exhibition 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 964 

ACROSS.—1 Watching brief. 9 Mayflower. 10 
Moble, 11 Souls, 12 Reinforce. 13 Dresses. 15 
Noisier, 17 Shellac, 19 Maginot 21 Red Sctter 
23 Nacre. 24 Motif. 25 Loathings. 26 Short and 
sweet. 

DOWN.—2 As you were. 3 Colts. 4 Inwards 
5 Gordian. 6 Ramifying, 7 Ember 8 Veneer 
9 Mused. 14 Silver fir. 16 Innocence. 17 Shrimp. 
18 Catalpa. 19 Morland. 20 Irees. 22 Dutch 
23 Nohow. 
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SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures an. 
Demonstrations, London H.Q.. 33 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1. BEL. 5351. 


‘THE YOUNG REBEL IN A MERIC 
J d [AN 
LITERATURE.’ The U.S_ Information Service 
presents seven lectures, Tuesday evenings 
ce = og pam Square, November 19. 
sor Lewis Leary (Columb J 
speaks on Menoken. ; elec: <: 


TOOTH’S: RECENT ACQUISITIONS Xil 
Paintings by CANALETTO, SCOTT, COB 
STABLE, SISLEY, BOUDIN UTRILLO 
MATISSE, ROUAULT, BRAQUE, ete. Daily 
9.30-6. Sats. 9.30 1.—31 Bruton Street, W.1. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY Hayter 
retrospective, 1927-1957 Weckdays 1i- 
Sundays, 2-6; closed Mondays, Admission free 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 


THEATRE 


TOWER, 7.30. Nov. 15, 16 (Mems. 17), 21, 22. 
23 Gaston Baty’s tragi-comedy, DULCINEA 
Can. Sill (3475 before 6), Canonbury. N.1 


PERSONAL 


A DREAM of a smack—-BURGESS’S Anchovy 
Paste on buttered toast 
CANCER PATIENT (572435). Little girl (3), 
prognosis poor. The special air-transport neces- 
sary to bring this child to the mainiand. ana 
providing her mother with accommodation and 
board during the period of treatment have in- 
volved heavy costs, which can only be met by 
great sacrifices. Treatment lasts 8 wetks, and help 
is badly needed. Please help us to care for her 
Jewellery welcomed. — National Society for 
on Relief (Appeal G.7), 47 Victoria Street, 
COLLECTORS’ PARADISE, Pictures for ail 
from LEPIDOPTERISTS to GENEVIEVE- 
OPHILS in the Picture Gallery, HEAL’S. 196 
Toticnham Court Road, W.1. ; 
DR, DELMWEL UNDERWEAR for warmth and 
comfort, Excellent for sensitive skin. Recom- 
mended by Physicians and Skin Specialists. Cata- 
logue and patterns of fabric on request. — 
amas HOUSE, 99 NEW BOND STREET, 
1 


FOOTBALL, Particulars of statistical method of 
forecasting rcsults.—Box 1345 


FOREIGN STAMPS. Approva! books, singles 
and sets on request. Stamps also bought. — 
Details, quantities and value to Box 99 
HANDBAG’ REPAIRS, alterations, relines, 
frames, etc. Any old Crocodile or Leather Bags 
remodelled as new. — REMAKE HANDBAG 
CO., Beauchamp Place, $.W.3. Nr. Harrods 
Post or call. 

‘I CAN PROMISE any puzzied parent his 
money's worth’—Sir John Wolfenden in the in- 
troductian to W. Roy Nash's book “YOUR 
CHILD'S SCHOOL AND CAREER.” 227 ques- 
tions and answers cover problems from Nursery 
Schools to University. Price 4s, 6d., or by post 
Ss. from: News Chronicle Books, 22 Bouveric 
Street, E.C.4. 

‘INTRODUCTIONS,’ of 29 Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1. (ist floor. HYDe Park 1281 
Mon.-Fri., 10-5.30 p.m.) invite enquiries from 
persons genuinely seeking marriage partners. In- 
troductions sympathetically arranged in strictest 
confidence. Interviews by appointment.—Further 
details on application 

IF anyone's gcing to give me a bottle of Duff 
Gordon's E! Cid Amontiliado Sherry or Fino 
Feria, will he please send it direct. After last 
year I don’t trust Santa Claus any more... . 
if THE PARSON or his family are ill they 
can have every care and attention at St. Luke's 
Nursing Home for the Clergy. This Nursing 
Home is not State aided. Subscriptions, Dona- 
tions, Legacies urecntly needed. — 14 Fitzroy 
Square, London, W 

INTRODUCTIONS to new triends, home and 
overseas —VCC, 34 Honcywell Rd., S.W.11 
KENSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or cal! 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St 
London, W.1 x 

MAKE FRIENDS talk about your good meals 





by giving them Rayner’s delightful Mana 
Chutney—irom al) good grocers, 
Continued Overieaf 
oF 50zZI00 Qi 

Tax and deprecidion 

free in 15 yeans bik 

wilhdrumadle Aa Tome 

™ demand wih 

Grosse” fudenet agua) te 7% fa, 

A siwewd and essential addition fo 


your iwveitment and savings portfelie: 
SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


HANOVER 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


(INVESTMENT DEPT. 16) 
Chich Office | HANOVER COURT, 
AD STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. Tel: HYDe Park 9171/2 
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MICRO, CORNEAL and CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blacks‘ynes, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses. For 
Free Booklet and details of easy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.1 (Telephone Ger, 2531), 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1 (Telephone 
REG. 6993). Branches in main towns. : 
RELEVANT TO THE WOLFENDEN RE- 
PORT on homosexuality. JUDGE NOT, by 
Aymer Roberts, is an outstanding autobio- 
graphical study of an urgent social problem. Any 
bookseller, or Linden Press, 20 Took’s Court, 
E.C.4. Demy, 196 pages, 16s. at: 
‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affected. ; a 
THE MEDICI GALLERIES of Grafton St., 
London, W.1, and Thurloe St., South Kensing- 
ton, invite you to visit their Christmas Displays 
of ‘cards, pictures, books and other attractive 
gifts, Christmas Shopping catalogue post free on 
request. ais —_ Li 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.1. KEN. 7201. ‘ a 
WE PAY 1s. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white woo! blankets; any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks, Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 


——— 


WANTED 

BOY, about 17, to complete small ski party, 
Austria, Dec, 27th-Jan. 12th. — Mrs. Denis 
Bingham, PARK 6542.—Box 1457. : 
WANTED—A BIG WIG. The Fleet Street Par- 
liament, having lost its Speaker's full-bottomed 
wig, will be grateful to any kind person who 
would present another.—Box 1276. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from the 
Grenfell Ass., 66 Victoria St., London, S.W.1, 
and so help Grenfell’s medical work for the 
Labrador Fishermen, Illus, leaflet on request. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS, Shetland Woollies, all 
classes, Lists. Approval parcels. — Write Peter 
Johnston, Twatt, Bixter, Shetland. 








00D OLD-FASHIONED Wholemeal Bread, 
home made, has a delicious, genuine flavour 
(try it with honey or cheese), and is valuable 
source of vitamins, especially of the B group. 
Quick and easy to make—begimmers need not 
doubt their ability to follow our recipe. The 
whole family will enjoy it. Our Health & Fitness 
Whole Wheat Meal is guaranteed to be 100% 
stone ground at our water mill at Felsted, Essex. 
The wheats are specially selected and organically 
grown, It can also be used for scones, biscuits, 
shortbread, etc. Prices, post free, including re- 
cipes : 6 Ib. bag, 7s. 3d.; 14 Th. bag, 13s. 6d.— 
Write H GRAY JONES, HEATH (HEALTH) 
MILL, 8 Orchard House, Mill Road, Chelms- 
ford, 7. ees 
T FOR CHRISTMAS festivities. We can 
nog family kegs of the finest Somerset 
cider, in four blends. Please write for Jist.—The 
Somerset Cider Company, Locking, Weston- 
super-Mare. Cela ex 
MINIATURE PORTRAITS in oils from life or 
photograph by R.A. Exhibitor. The ideal Xmas 
present. Fees Moderate.—Write Box 1461, 








A GIFT OF QUALITY AND DISTINCTION! 
with 


BETTABRIDGE 


you can set up any deal ina jiffy, play it out or 
flick it back instantly to try another variation. 

The Ideal Gift for Every Bridge Player 

from Beginner to Expert 

All good Stationers stock ‘Bettabridge’ 
For full particulars and FREE explanatory 
booklet write to: 

~ARIEL PRODUCTIONS LIMITED, 








Dept, 1, 23 Malden Lane, London, W.C.2. 








BUY YOUR TEA 
AT WHOLESALE PRICE 

Gray’s Superfine Tea, for long popular with 
the Catering Trado, is now available for house- 
hold use at wholesale prices. Special 7 lb. economy 
tins only 35s. post paid. Sample 1 Ib. sent gladly 
for 5s. 6d. C.W.O. Cash refunded if not de- 
lighted. Send also for our price lists of Con- 
tinental and Tropical Delicacies. 


Grays 


Dept. S.P.1, Green Hill, WORCESTER. 








CHRISTMAS CARDS 
that are DIFFERENT! 
Original wood engravings and 
colour prints, etc. 


THE COCKLANDS PRESS 
Burford, Oxford 


Approval post free U.K. prices from 2$d. 














PRESENTS FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE on 
five floors and the GIFT MARKET at HEAL’S, 
196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Beautiful Irish hand-made Crochet 
Lace Luncheon Sets and Afternoon Teacloths. 
Perfect examples of Irigh hand work. Printed 
Luncheon Sets, etc. Exquisite Linen Handker- 
chiefs. Fine Diaper and Damask Towels, Superb 
Bed Linens, Parcels posted direct to your friends 
at home and overseas, Illustrated Catalogue and 
Brochure of Charming Gift Suggestions. From : 
Rosemoyne frish Linens, Jordanstown, Co. 
Antrim, Northern Ireland. 

SUITABLE TO ALL, including yourself, Cards 
and notepaper printed with address, etc. Send 
24d. stamp for samples and prices: S. Vernon, 
72 Station Road, Hadfield, nr. Manchester. 





TEA. Why not give a practical and useful gift? 
We supply high quality specially blended Teas in 
7 Ib. miniature chests delivered direct, postage 
paid. 

Pure Assam & Ceylon Blend 45/- per 7 Ib. chest 
Pure Ceylon Blend 52/6 per 7 Ib. chest 
Pure Darjeeling Blend 56/- per 7 Ib. chest 

PARAMOUNT TEA LTD., 
5 PHILPOT LANE, LONDON, E.C.3. 


EDUCATIONAL 


ALL EXAMINATIONS are easier to pass with 
I.C.S, tuition. G.C.E., University Entrance, Pro- 
fessional, Trade, Technical, etc. — Write for 
FREE prospectus, stating subject, to Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, Dept, CL.98, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


AMBITIOUS? SUCCESS-MINDED salesmen, 
speakers, executives take Dale Carnegie Courses. 
AVAILABLE BIRMINGHAM & LONDON. 
Brochure, 62 Oxford Street, W.1. LAN. 1025/6, 


BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selsey on Sea, Sussex, 
Boys prepared for Common Entrance. Vacancies 
for next term. Selsey 2774. 

EXPERI POSTAL TUITION for Examination 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tariai, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
Politan College, G.48, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 

LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, 
U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by post for 
General Certificate of Education (for Entrance, 
Facuhy requirements, or Direct Entry to Degree), 
External Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ.), 
LL.B., etc.), and Diplomas, Also for G.C.E. (all: ] 
other Bodies), Law, Teachers’ Diplomas, Highly 
qualified Tutors. Low fees. Prospectus from 
Registrar, University Correspondence College, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


P@STAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. {all 
examining Boards), London Univ, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degrees 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Prospectus from C. D, Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, 
Oxford. (Est, 1894), 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Comprehensive training for all branches of 
secretarial work. Intensive courses for graduates. 
Day and resident students. English courses for 
foreign students, New courses 7 Jan. & 15 Apr., 
1958.—Apply J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab), 2 
Arkwright Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. Hampstead 
9R31. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses. Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK, 8392. 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 





ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE. 
Scholarships and entrance tests will be held on 
April ist and 2nd, 1958. Awards ranging from 
£50 to £200 per annum available for both 11- 
and 13-year-old entry. The former suitable for 
boys from State primary schools. Applications 
before February 28th. Further details from 
Abbotsholme School, Rocester, Uttoxeter, Staffs. 








LITERARY 


USE THE LONG EVENINGS FOR WRITING. 
Whatever your age, you can earn by writing, 
Some succeed the hard way, by many failures 
and few successes, but most give up in dis- 
couragement, The LSJ cannot work miracles, 
but has helped to success many who would 
not have got there unaided, If you have a real 
desire to write you can get most pleasure and 
profit from giving up a few hours a week to 
writing—to doimg something you have always 
wanted to do. Advice is free. So also is the in- 
formative book, ‘Write for the Press,’ which 
will tell you how to make your pen bring extra 
income, Write t0 PROSPECTUS DEPT., LON- 
DON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 1° Hertford 
Street, Park Lane, LONDON, W.1, GRO. 
8250. 


AUTHORS MSS., any length typed in 7 days 
(4-day cmergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return, Typescripts care- 
fully checked, Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp, secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service, Public/Private mectings 
reported, Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all languages, Overnight Service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m, and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER. 1067-9.) 














AUTHORS’ MSS, really well typed. Emphasis 
on good presentation and accuracy. 2s. per 
1,000, carbon 6d. Speedy service —Write Miss 
T. A. Downing, 33 Vandon Court, Petty 
France, S.W.1, Make a note of this address. 

BOOKS, The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in paper's columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 





“them. Orders, acc d by ar c 


covering the books’ total published price, plu 
ls. 6d. per volume for postage,: uld be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., “Spector,” 99 
Gower Street; London, W.1. r! 


ENVOI means poetry; brief; traditional not 
barred. Highly praised. Send. 10s. (see last week). 
Seven Levels,--North Place, Cheltenham. 


“T'S ALL YOURS.’ Get it now. By Francis 
Flight (Barker, 12s. 6d.). 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge, 4s. — E, R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


PALL MALL PAPERBACKS. ‘The whole of this 
literature will bring comfort and a acw hope 
to the disciples of Liberalism’ — ‘Jewish 
Chronicie."—Write for list to PALL MALL 
PRESS, 125 Pall Mall, $.W.1. 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection, Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23, FREE, “The Professional Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C23. " 














TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


WE PUBLISH books at authors’ whole or part 
expense. Sound work is sold, author taking 
receipts.—Write Winterson, 20 Took’s Court, 
E.C.4. 











voluntary contributions. Nearly 


how small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.I 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 





Harnessing the Atom 


Life-boats aren’t driven by atomic 
power. They are kept going solely by 


million pounds a year are needed: 
send your contribution, no matter 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


An English 
Coxswain 





a 
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WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send tod i 
esting free booklet. The Regent lasthose er 
89), yan d Gere, London, W.8 (1,750 editors 
ve ught R.O. students’  - 

without parallel). sete: 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with ‘Kaog 
How.” Send for FREE R.3 “Know-How 
to Writing Success." No Sales—No Fees 
—B. A. School of Successful Writing £ 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 







SHOPPING BY POST 
CELLULAR BLANKETS. 100% Pure Wool 
Mothproofed, in popular pastel shades, Al oe 
a 25s. en 40 in. 60 in. Free samples. 
—Kerr & Grahame, 5 Tevio ‘ 
Scotland. jot Road, Hawick, 
CHAMOIS LEATHERS, 28in. x 2lin 

Wholeskin shape, finest quality, 10s. ‘Gn 
with order.—Hobbs, 38 Crawford St. - W.1 
Satisfaction or refund. . 


CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated with 
drugs, inhaiants, gargles, sprays, cauterisation 
and even surgery but, withal, the condition—the 
implacable enemy of fitness, activity, happiness 
(and beauty)}—remains. GARLISOL TABLETS 
will liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the 
whole system. Entirely harmless and benevolent: 
no drug reaction on the heart or any other organ. 
Not habit-forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 
1,000 Garlisol tablets (six months’ supply) with 
informative booklet of home treatment and 
dietary advice. — Garlisol Natural Remedies, 
Fairlight, Sussex. 


FRENCH CRYSTALLISED FRUITS. Magnifi- 
cent Assortment. 1} Ib. 16s. 6d., 3 Ib. Ws. Apt 
cots only, 14 Ib. 28s. Strawberries, 14 oz. 18s, 
All wood boxes. MARRONS GLACES, 6 oz. 
8s. 6d., 14 oz. 16s. Large Whole Marrons ig 
Heavy Syrup, 18 oz. 10s. All original Fancy 
Tins, ELVAS PLUMS, 1 Ib., Round Boxes 
7s. 6d. All weights net. All Prices Post Paid. 
All New Season's directly consigned to us from 
World Famous Packers SHILLING COFFEE 
CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E,C.3, 
Complete Christmas List on request, 

HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 

SCENTED VIOLETS, ANEMONES, Selected 
blooms, 12s. or £1 boxes posted.—'Poltesco 
Flowers,’ Ruan Minor, Helston, Cornwall. 


SUPER GRADE FARMHOUSE CHESHIRE 
CHEESE, From J. H. Warham, Sweet Briar 
Hall, Nantwich, Ches. Tel.: 65262. 1 Ib., 4s. 64; 
2 Ib., 7s. 6d.; 3 Ib., 10s. TASTY CHESHIRE 
CHEESE : 1 Ib., 3s. 6d.; 2 Ib., 5s.; 3 Ib., 7s. 6d. 
BABY CHESHIRES (Red or White). Average 
weights—S Ib., 17s. 6d. each. ALL POST FREE. 
Cash with order. 


ACCOMMODATION 
GENTLEMAN OFFERS share of small flat in 
Georgian House, Old Hampstead, for architect 
or student; 2 mins, tube and heath, Own room. 
£3 per week.—Apply Box 1446. ie 
YOUNG LADY wanted to share attractive 
house. Hyde Park area.—Box 1169. 








HOTELS 


1.0.W. WINTER WARMTH 
Enjoy the experience of gentler winter at Farring- 
ford, Stay in the Island's loveliest locale, relish- 
ing modern amenities, superb food and service 
at the Farringford Hotel and its cosy cottages, 
Fully licensed. A.A, R.A.C, Details from the 
Manager 

FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 

Freshwater, 1.0.W. 
Phone: 312 


HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


WINTER CARGO SHIP TRAVEL. For cruises 
at reduced rates from October, apply A 
BOWERMAN LTD., 28 Ely Place, London, 
E.C.1. 





FANU LINE 
to the ARGENTINE 


First class express vessels to 
LISBON, MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS, RIO 
DE JANEIRO, SANTOS, BUENOS AIRES 

from LONDON and LE HAVRE 

Apply to your Travel Agent 

or General Passenger Agent 

STELP & LEIGHTON LTD 


9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3. 
Tel.: ROY 3111 
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